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HE Genoa Conference must surely be the most 
remarkable international gathering that has 
ever assembled. Its proceedings are even more 
remarkable than its personnel. It has been sitting 
now for four weeks and working all the time at fever 
heat. Scarcely a day has passed without a sensation ; 
a new secret agreement, a threatened rupture, a 
French ultimatum, or a hurriedly summoned and highly 
critical confabulation at Mr. Lloyd George’s villa. 
Yet the concrete results of it all seem to be almost nil. 
It drifts on towards no apparent end, save the final 
destruction of the Anglo-French Entente. The whole 
Conference has, in fact, been a conflict between Franco- 
Belgian policy and Anglo-Italian policy, with diffident 
Germans in the background and blustering Bolsheviks 
in front. M. Tchitcherin has so far played a part less 
important than spectacular. He is too much of a 
“ stage’ Bolshevik, too intent on verbal “ scores ”’ to 
make full use of the wonderful opportunities which 
Genoa offered him. It matters little, after all, what 
he accepts or what he refuses. The dominating issue 
of the Conference is the Franco-British issue. In one 
sense the French policy of sabotage has been completely 
successful—as indeed it was bound to be, for when 
unanimity is necessary it is easy for one party to make 
agreement impossible. On a longer view, however, we 
fancy that the victory will lic on the side of Britain and 
italy. French and Belgian “ reservations” are no 
more than paper protests. The Bolsheviks have already 
gained “ recognition.” They have shown a somewhat 
childish inclination to press their success too far and 
advance claims which cannot even be seriously discussed. 
But the fact of their success remains, and is the chief 
result so far of the Conference. They have completely 











established their fundamental claim to be dealt with 
as the real rulers of Russia. 


The so-called Entente which is supposed to be 
arranging a so-called joint peace with Turkey has 
received another stab in the back. Italy has made a 
secret treaty on her own account with the Constantinople 
Government (not the Angora Government, as some of 
the newspapers have reported). The British Foreign 
Office, surprised and pained, has protested at Rome. 
Rome, like the young woman with the illegitimate 
baby, pleads as an excuse that it is “ only a little one” 
_—nothing more in fact than the granting by the Con- 
stantinople Turks (who, incidentally, have rather a 
shaky hold on Asia Minor) of some economic concessions 
without any counter-concessions or undertakings on 
the part of Italy. It is very kind of Constantinople, 
to be sure, to be so generous — and perhaps not entirely 
unbusinesslike, since “‘ concessions ’’ may be paid for in 
other ways than by “ counter-concessions.” We do 
not defend the action of Italy; but neither shall we 
lash ourselves into a fury of righteous indignation 
about it. The affair is another symptom of the rotten- 
ness of the Triple Alliance in the Near East. All the 
three Powers, with their cynical selfishness, have con- 
tributed to produce that rottenness, and we have 
contributed the most, for the stupid policy of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon was bound not only 
to bring disaster to the Greeks, but to irritate and 
estrange both Italy and France. But all that is 
changed now, it will be said ; we have got a new policy. 
Have we? Wedonot know. The Italians and French 
are still suspicious, and there have been complaints 
that the British Government is making obstacles to 
the immediate discussion of terms with the Turks. 
This may not be true; but it is certain that some 
speeding-up is necessary, and that we want all the 
cards on the table—the Italian and the French and 
our own and Sir Basil Zaharoff’s. If that cannot be, 
the corpse of the Entente had better be buried, and the 
Near East frankly recognised as a permanent bear- 
garden. 
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It is easy, of course, to talk lightly of the break-up 
of the Triple Alliance in the Near East, or to ask 
rhetorically, as Colonel Ward did in the House the 
other day, “ whether it is not time that the British 
Government decided to make their own terms, without 
deference or consideration to their Allies, who ignore 
them so completely.” But no one who understands 
the situation can seriously consider the possibility of 
a disintegration of the European Concert without the 
gravest alarm. It would not result simply in strengthen- 
ing the power of Turkey—and strengthening it in ways 
that no genuine wellwisher of Turkey would desire. 
It would involve us in a dangerous clash with France, 
for she would inevitably be driven to range herself 
with the Turks against the “ Anglo-Greek hegemony ” 
which is one of her nightmares. Italy, too, would be at 
loggerheads with Greece. Smyrna would presumably 
find its way back into Turkish hands, but without 
any “ protection for minorities”; if it did not, there 
would be neither peace nor trade there. In Europe 
the Balkan States would soon be aflame, and on the 
Asiatic side the Turks would have to reckon with the 
Russians, who may not always be so civil as they are 
at present to Angora. To the south and the east both 
we and France would have to reckon with the Arabs. 
The French are none too comfortable in Syria at this 
moment, and with the establishment of a sort of inter- 
national State of Nature they would certainly be out 
before long. We have friendly Arabs in Mesopotamia 
and semi-hostile Arabs in Palestine; we should find 
ourselves awkwardly involved with both of them, once 
the general hubbub was let loose. We have not men- 
tioned such human or political trifles as the Armenians 
or the “ freedom of the Straits ” ; but we have probably 
said enough to indicate that, whatever may happen 
to the Entente in Europe, it has got to be kept together 
in Asia. To keep it together requires more honest 
politics in Paris and London and Rome; and Paris and 
London and Rome would do well to recognise that 
honesty in this case does not mean self-sacrifice, but 
self-preservation. 


a x st 

The reduction of the postal charges is naturally 
welcomed by everyone, but the public will scarcely 
be inclined to grant Mr. Kellaway the credit which he 
so naively claims. The story of the raising and lowering 
of these charges is the story of an outrageous and a 
ridiculous blunder, quite unprecedented in the recent 
annals of public finance in this country. The original 
increases, even if they had been arithmetically necessary, 
were quite indefensible. But they were not necessary. 
They have produced an estimated “ surplus ”’ of nearly 
£10,000,000. In other words, the Post Office has 
chosen a year of unprecedented trade depression in 
which to impose a series of perfectly gratuitous taxes 
upon communication—and then congratulates itself 
upon its profits! Mr. Kellaway, it appears, regards 
himself as a public benefactor; a more natural and 
judicial estimate of his policy might suggest that he 
is an extremely foolish and incompetent administrator. 
To have produced a huge postal surplus in such a year 
is almost a crime. He has obstructed business and 
delayed trade revival by an obvious misuse of the 
monopoly which he is supposed to control in the interests 
of the public. He would have done better to have 
abolished postal charges and thrown the deficit on the 





Consolidated Fund, That is not a course that we should 
advocate, but it would have been more sensible than 
the course which he has actually pursued. Not the 


least of the advantages of the impending change of 


Government is that we shall have a new Postmaster- 
General. 
a %: 3 

The opening stages of the proceedings at the Court of 
Inquiry which now has the engineering dispute under 
investigation were neither enlivening nor promising. 
The employers, who were called upon to state their 
case first, had obviously made up their minds to approach 
as nearly to a boycott of the proceedings as they could 
short of not appearing at all. Sir Allan Smith therefore 
made a brief and for the most part colourless opening 
statement, announcing that the employers had no 
more to say and no desire to call evidence before the 
Court. The effect of this is, of course, to throw the 
whole of the onus upon the Trade Unions, which are 
making a far more elaborate statement of their case. 
The only noteworthy remark which Sir Allan Smith 
appears to have made was that the inquiry had been 
established merely for the purpose of reporting upon 
the facts, and not for the purpose of settling the dispute 
or determining the future relations between the parties. 
It had, therefore, he argued, no bearing on the policy 
which the employers were pursuing or might pursue ; 
in other words, Sir Allan Smith refused to consider 
any cancellation or suspension of the lock-out, or any 
departure from the open shop policy which his Federa- 
tion has adopted. He disclaimed, of course, once more 
any intention of Union-smashing; but he made it quite 
plain that the employers do not mean to allow the 
Court of Inquiry to affect their attitude in any respect. 
Whether they will be able to maintain this position 
depends upon the effect of the inquiry on public feeling 
and on the individual employers whom Sir Allan Smith 
professes to represent. Of that, it is still too early to 
form an opinion. 

* * 

The trouble in the mining industry, little noticed 
by the general public because it is still for the most 
part inarticulate, continues to grow in many of the 
coalfields. The immediate effect of last year’s lock-out 
and its disastrous ending was a very great weakening 
of the Miners’ Federation. Wages were cut down in 
many cases to a bare 30 per cent. above the 1914 level, 
and many miners ceased to pay their Trade Union 
contributions, both because they were hard put to it 
for subsistence and because there seemed little prospect 
that the Unions would be able to take effective action 
on their behalf. But for some time the men who left 
the Unions have been coming back; and there are 
already rumblings of the coming storm. The reductions 
in wage-ratés, almost incredibly drastic as they have 
been, are far from representing all that the miners 
have lost. Advantage has been taken of the position 
in many collieries to abolish old customs favourable 
to the miners, to cut off special allowances which were 
additional to the standard rates, and to worsen con- 
ditions generally. The men who are now coming back 
to the Unions are doing so because they find the present 
situation intolerable, and with the fixed intention of 
making a bid in the near future to regain some of the 
power they have lost. For some time, so far as the 
public is concerned, the mining industry has been out 
of sight, out of mind; but, if the present situation 
continues, it is likely to be brought sharply back into 
the foreground before long. Sir Adam Nimmo, the 
coalowners’ leader, has recently stated that the mines 
are now on an “economic basis”’; he and his fellow- 
owners would do well to remember that, from the 
miners’ standpoint, this “economic basis” is very 
nearly akin to starvation. 
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The Bill for the establishment of a superannuation 
scheme for the employees of local authorities has been 
before a Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
this week. A Labour Party amendment, which aimed 
at making the Bill compulsory for all local authorities, 
was rejected, after Sir Alfred Mond had opposed it on 
the score of expense. It is therefore purely an optional 
measure, which each local authority is free either to 
adopt or to let alone. The opponents of the Bill made 
an attempt to wreck it by an amendment providing 
that it should not be put into force by any authority 
until its adoption had been approved by a majority 
of the electors. Sir Alfred Mond did not accept this 
amendment ; but he suggested instead that one hundred 
electors should have the right to requisition a poll 
within one month after the adoption of the Act. We 
fear that, if this proposal is accepted, it will, in the 
present state of opinion, result in reducing the Act 
to a dead letter in the great majority of areas. The 
general arguments against the widespread use of the 
referendum cannot be stated here; but this particular 
proposal appears to us to be one to which the method 
of the referendum is peculiarly unsuitable. It might 
almost as well be suggested that municipal wage rates 
and conditions of labour should be settled by vote 
of the whole of the electors. We have little hope for 
any Bill of this sort which is not on a compulsory 
basis applying to the whole country; we shall have 
none at all if each case is to be put to the electors in 
the form of a question as to their willingness to agree 
to a rise in the rates. That, however, is the effect of 
the proposed amendment. 


* * x 


A representative Conference held in London last 
week-end established a new body which may prove to 
be of considerable importance in the development of 
Labour policy. This body, the National Guild Council, 
has been created in order to form a co-ordinating centre 
for the Guilds which are now at work in a number of 
industries, and for the Trade Unions which have given 
their endorsement to the Guild plan of “ workers’ 
control” in industry. The Guild movement had its 
practical beginnings in the building trades; but it 
has now spread, on a smaller scale, to a considerable 
number of other industries, including the making of 
furniture, clothing, and musical instruments, book- 
binding, and agricultural and horticultural work. These 
different Guilds have their common problems, and the 
need has also been experienced for a central body 
which can advise other groups of workers who desire 
to initiate enterprises on Guild lines, and can also 
undertake propaganda and research work for the Guild 
movement as a whole. We have noted here from time 
to time the remarkable progress made by the Building 
Guilds, now consolidated into a single National Guild. 
The other Guilds are mostly of very recent date; but 
it is clear that the movement is obtaining a considerable 
hold, and the big Unions, which held aloof at the first, 
are now taking it up. The Guilds are, of course, only 
at the beginning of their difficulties, and it would be 
foolish at present to prophesy either permanent success 
or failure for the movement. It deserves, however, 
to be closely and sympathetically watched by the 
public as a constructive attempt of the workers to put 
into practice the principles of industrial democracy and 
public service which have long been making headway, 
as theories, in the Trade Union world. : 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes ; The hideous murders 
of Protestants in Co. Cork have shocked Ireland more 
profoundly than anything that has happened since the 
Truce. Southern Catholics have always made a virtue 
of their ability to live in harmony with members of 
other creeds, and the prosperity of Protestant colonies 


like that of Dunmanway is a proof that the boast is 
something more than empty words. But the South 
is learning to its dismay that the foundations of social 
order cannot be broken up for political purposes with- 
out releasing explosive forces of the deadliest kind. 
Under certain conditions it may be possible to arrange 
a comic opera war as at Kilkenny, where regulars and 
irregulars fought at close quarters from dawn to dusk, 
without any casualties on either side. There are 
elements, however, which will not be satisfied with 
noisy demonstrations, and are eager to exploit the 
existing confusion for schemes of personal profit or 
personal vengeance. Over great areas what is in effect 
a system of brigandage, thinly disguised as requisi- 
tioning for military purposes, is in full swing. Banks 
are robbed, shops are cleared of their stock, country 
houses are seized, and cattle are stolen in batches and 
sold by raiders at a fraction of their value. In Clare 
two hundred head of cattle, driven from farms by 
armed gangs, were callously left to starve in the moun- 
tains, and the attempt to seize the grass ranches at 
the point of the revolver has led to a proclamation 
threatening drastic action by the regular I.R.A. Under 
these conditions Protestants, as the most prosperous 
class in the community, would be bound to suffer in 
any event. But the anti-Catholic pogroms in Belfast 
have provided the looters with an excuse for victimisa- 
tion of which they are not slow to make use. The Cork 
horrors are not likely to be repeated, but there is grave 
reason to fear that the Belfast excesses will be employed 
to furnish a plea for the grabbing of Protestant farms 
in other areas. The process, indeed, has already 
begun, and unless Dail Eireann makes up its mind to 
deal firmly with offenders it threatens to develop at 
accelerated speed. A large share of the responsibility 
for this sinister departure rests upon the shoulders of 
Mr. de Valera, who set himself deliberately to smash 
the agreement between Mr. Collins and Sir James Craig. 
Undoubtedly he did not realise that the effect of his 
defiance would be to stain the South with a crime as 
atrocious as the massacre of the MacMahons, but 
ignorance is no plea on the lips of a politician who 
plays so recklessly with fire. 
* - * 


The first hint of a clearer grasp of realities has come 
not from the politicians, but from the soldiers. Events 
of the last few weeks have made two things plain. One 
is that the Dail Eireann troops are prepared in the last 
event to fight; and the other that the rank-and-file 
of the mutineers have no real heart in the business. 
Large numbers of the secessionists have been con- 
scripted against their will, and where the Dail Eireann 
forces have taken action a few shots in the air inevitably 
end the resistance. This goes far to explain the 
manifesto issued by officers who have hitherto taken 
opposite sides on the Treaty controversy. With com- 
mendable good sense they realise that to continue the 
quarrel on the present lines means ruin for the country 
as a whole. It remains to be seen whether the political 
anti-Treaty leaders will show the same willingness to 
recognise hard facts. But even if they decline to bow 
to what Mr. de Valera calls “ cowardly reason,” their 
opposition should no longer be formidable. All along 
their cry has been that they spoke for the Army. Now 
the Army speaks for itself, and its appeal for an agreed 
election on the basis of acceptance of the Treaty is an 
admission of the right of the majority to prevail, and 

rovides a means of escape from the bloodshed which 
Mr. de Valera professes to ignore. If, as Mr. de Valera 
is never weary of insisting, the Army has a right to 
assert itself against the people, surely the Army and 
the people combined have a stronger right to demand 
the submission of his Die-hard minority. Mr. Rory 
O’Connor, it is true, still continues to make militant 
gestures. But his latest melodramatic feats of seizing 
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clubs and public offices, and looting banks wholesale, 
are displays of weakness rather than strength. Dublin 
has steadily refused to be impressed by his performances, 
and his followers are rapidly dwindling. 

* * * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes : Writing on the 
Budget last week, a few hours before its contents 
had been prematurely disclosed, I was indulgent 

enough to assume (1) that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 

intentions would not become known till unfolded in the House 
of Commons, and (2) that the Chancellor was unlikely to allow 
himself to be rattled by the worked-up clamour for a “ popular ” 

Budget. Both assumptions, I fear, must now be acknowledged 

to have been over-flattering. As for the publicity given last 

week-end to its leading features, I can only suppose that the 

Cabinet had become so alarmed by the newspaper agitation 

as to conclude that there was nothing for it but to rush forth- 

with into Fleet Street, hands up and tongues wagging. A 

Budget leakage on the scale of this disclosure—for it appears 

to have overflowed into nearly every newspaper in the country 

—must have given the Mr. Prohacks of the Treasury the worst 

turn of their lives. 

* * *” 


I should have been disposed to include Mr. Chamberlain in 
this reflection, and indeed to have credited that pattern of 
propriety with a sense of scandal at not a few of the other 
circumstances incidental to the Budget dress-rehearsals, but for 
a disturbing recollection of a former hubbub following on an 
earlier Budget leakage—I mean the occasion (the first of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own fiscal essays) on which, after a succession 
of stormy debates, a protective duty on stripped tobacco had 
to be withdrawn or revised, because the purport of the duty 
had become known beforehand. Yet in that instance, I believe, 
there was no suggestion of semi-official inspiration, merely of 
intelligent unofficial anticipation. 

* * * 


In one respect the Budget may be said to be reassuring— 
from the point of view, that is to say, of those political limpets 
who had feared that Sir Robert Horne’s proposals might sound 
a bugle call to an immediate dissolution. Whatever may have 
been in the minds of Ministers before the scheme was brought 
in, the character of its reception alike in Parliament and in the 
country must since have convinced them that there are no 
votes in so unequal a distribution of boons. If conceived as 
a bribe, the income-tax remission should have been as large 
again, though even then what might have been gained on the 
middle-class swings would have been more than lost on the 
working-class roundabouts. As things are, I hear reports of a 
vigorous school of fiscal oratory which gets its effects—and 
formidable enough they are said to be—by contrasting the 
shilling off the rich man’s income-tax with the paltry fourpence 
off the poor woman’s tea. 

* aK 7 


With the Budget a damp squib and Genoa a tragic laughing- 
stock, Mr. Lloyd George, if he is to remain true to his record, 
may be expected before long to try some fresh diversion. 
Personally, I can think only of an old one—resignation. 
Already new variations on this familiar theme are beginning 
to be heard, one plausible suggestion being that on the fall 
of the curtain at Genoa the Prime Minister may renew his offer 
to his Unionist colleagues to go with them to the country 
forthwith, or, alternatively, let them continue on their own 
account, probably with his support—that would depend on 
themselves—not, however, from the Opposition side, as was 
formerly anticipated, but from behind the Treasury bench. 
In the last touch, by the way, the influence of a master hand 
suggests itself. It exactly reproduces the benevolent first stage 
in Mr. Churchill’s devious course Opposition-wards after his 
resignation from the Asquith Government. 

* * * 


For reasons stated here a short time ago, I believe Mr. 
Chamberlain would now be able to form at least a stopgap 
Government of his own. Whether by accident or design, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s constant absenteeism, synchronising as it 
has recently done with the eclipse of the Coalition Liberals 
by their Conservative associates, has had the effect of trans- 
forming a plodding and faithful understudy into a dangerously 
self-confident supplanter. Possibly all this may be according 
to plan. If so, let it stand as yet another bull-point to the 
credit of Genoa. 


TOWARDS INSOLVENCY OR A 
CAPITAL LEVY 


HE Budget has given general satisfaction, but 
is a rather grudging and fearful sort of satis- 
faction and certainly contains no element of 

enthusiasm. The reductions of taxation and of postal 
charges, popular as they are, had been too thoroughly 
discounted in advance to produce any marked sensation, 
and there is a very general feeling that Sir Robert 
Horne is perhaps letting us off more lightly than he 
ought. It cannot fairly be described as an “ election, 
eering’’ Budget, for, except possibly amongst the 
farmers, it will hardly be worth a vote to any Govern- 
ment candidate ; indeed, it is more likely to turn votes 
the other way on the ground that it is a “ rich man’s 
Budget.” Fourpence off tea is very far from being 
the working-class equivalent of a shilling off the income- 
tax, and though we do not suggest that the comparison 
is a fair one, there is no doubt that from a purely 
electioneering point of view it might be used with 
great effect. Unless, therefore, we are to accuse the 
Chancellor of exceedingly bad political judgment, we 
must give him credit for having produced a Budget 
which in his own mind at least has no other object than 
to promote the true financial interests of the country. 

~ As to the verdict which would have been passed on 
such a Budget by any of Sir Robert Horne’s predecessors, 
for a hundred years past, there is, of course, no doubt at 
all. Its proposals violate every tradition of “ sound 
finance.”” The sinking funds are to be entirely sus- 
pended ; obligations falling due for payment this year 
are to be met by fresh borrowing; and the estimates 
both of revenue and of expenditure, upon which the Chan- 
cellor bases his calculations, are so optimistic that 
there will almost certainly be a deficit on current 
expenditure which will have to be met by an increase 
of the floating debt. By next April, therefore, the 
nation will probably find itself in the quite unprece- 
dented position of having actually increased its total 
burden of indebtedness during a year of peace. It is 
highly improbable, certainly, that it will be Sir Robert 
Horne who will then have to face the music. It may 
be Mr. Asquith or Mr. McKenna or Mr. Sidney Webb, 
but whoever the Chancellor may be upon whom will 
fall the duty of framing the 1923-4 Budget, his position 
will be substantially more difficult than Sir Robert 
Horne’s is to-day. For he will have to face equally 
heavy, or perhaps even heavier, liabilities with a 
shrinking revenue, due to the automatic reduction of 
assessments to income-tax on the three years’ average. 
We need not, however, dwell just now upon prospective 
deficits. We refer to them merely as an illustration of 
the “unsoundness” of Sir Robert Horne’s present 
financial proposals and of the legacy of trouble which 
he will leave behind him. 


We do not, however, draw the conclusion that Sir 
Robert Horne is to be condemned. On the contrary, 
we are inclined to believe—though we certainly are 
not prepared to be dogmatic on the point—that his 
policy is broadly the right one. The whole financial 
position of the country is so serious and, in a sense, s0 
dangerous that it is more than doubtful whether, at 
the moment, we can afford what in ordinary times 
would be sound financial methods. Many an active 
and potentially prosperous commercial concern passes 


through crises in which its very existence has to be | 
bolstered up by a debenture issue, and it may be that | 
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as a nation we are now passing through a crisis of a 
similar kind. The hypothesis implies a dangerous 
doctrine, but it must be considered. It is bad business 
to press a barely solvent debtor too hard. All taxation 
involves a psychological as well as an economic problem, 
and the unanimity with which business men of all 
types have lately been demanding a reduction of the 
income-tax, irrespective of the possibility of balancing 
the Budget, suggests that such a reduction has become 
a psychological necessity. There are those who hold 
with Mr. Runciman that in the long run a 5s. income-tax 
will produce more than a 6s. income-tax. They may 
be right or they may be wrong, but their error, if it 
be an error, is in the right direction—in the direction, 
that is to say, of experiment. In the present situation 
financial conservatism is much more to be feared than 
financial unorthodoxy. 

Obviously, the really sound course—namely, the 
establishment of a sinking fund of at least £200,000,000 
per annum—is not open to us. Theoretically, since 
the debt is substantially an internal debt, its repayment 
is, from the national point of view, a mere book 
transaction which would not impoverish the country 
in any degree; but the taxation involved is imprac- 
ticable. There are limits to the sum which the producer 
or profit-maker can be asked to hand over to the 
rentier; and the fact that the profit-maker and the 
rentier may often be one and the same person does not 
materially ‘affect the practical conditions of the 
problem. Since, therefore, we cannot be sound in the 
old sense of the term, it is evident that we must seek 
new methods and establish new financial criteria. We 
have to discover, for example, what are the economic 
limits of particular forms of taxation. Those limits, 
as we have said, depend largely on psychological 
factors and are not necessarily the same in different 
countries, or even in the same country at different times ; 
but in any given country at any given moment there 
is a point of maximum production for every tax. 
Death duties are a possible exception, for itis not obvious 
that, even under existing conditions, the complete 
abolition of legal inheritance would appreciably affect 
the motives which normally inspire the production and 
accumulation of wealth. But for other forms of taxa- 
tion both direct and indirect a maximum point exists 
which should be discoverable. Sir Robert Horne’s 
proposal to reduce the income-tax has been described 
as a “gamble”; we should prefer to describe it as 
an experiment and an experiment which is not only 
legitimate but desirable. 

Let us, however, call it a gamble and let us suppose 
that it fails, so that next year the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to face a really heavy deficit. What 
will he do then? Will he clap the shilling on again ? 
We do not think so; we do not suppose that the 
income-tax will ever be raised again to 6s., especially 
as such an increase, though it might facilitate a 
temporary balancing of public revenue and expenditure , 
would be wholly insufficient to place the national 
finances on a satisfactory footing. For our part, we 
should rather welcome than deplore the situation 
which the financial pessimists and purists predict. 
If Sir Robert Horne’s remissions end in apparent 
financial disaster the problem of discovering new 
expedients will have to be faced at once. For the 


truth is that neither the Treasury, nor the City, nor the 
public as a whole, has yet dared to face the realities 


of our post-war financial position. The interest on 
With 


the National Debt amounts to £1,000,000 a day. 





strict economy in other directions and the maintenance 
of the present very high level of taxation we may 
just succeed in paying this interest and making both 
ends meet, but that is probably the utmost we can 
expect to do. The establishment of a sinking fund, 
worthy of the name, would involve a great increase 
of taxation. We have, therefore, to face the alternative 
of bearing for ever a burden that already seems almost 
unbearable, or else bearing for a generation a much 
heavier burden than we have yet known in order that 
our grandchildren may be free. 

It is an obviously intolerable dilemma. We shall 
have to discover some third way out, and the sooner 
we begin to look for it the better. One way out, of 
course, would be a deliberate inflation of the currency 
whereby we could escape from the burden of our debt, 
as Germany and Russia have escaped from theirs. 
That method, however, is open to the objection that it 
would benefit the owners of land and industrial capital 
at the expense of the holders of gilt-edged securities, 
and would be morally equivalent to simple repudiation. 
Another way out is that of the capital levy, which 
would fall on all property owners alike. We have 
never, as our readers know, been very enthusiastic 
supporters of this expedient, but the trend of events 
suggests that it will have to come. The initiative, 
however, must in our view come not from Labour 
but from Capital. The idea that a capital levy would 
be a measure of expropriation designed to benefit one 
class at the expense of another seems to us entirely 
fallacious. It would be so difficult in any case to 
carry out, that so long as it is regarded as a class issue, 
to be resisted by property-owners, it will probably 
remain impracticable. The real issue, however, is 
now becoming clearer. The main burden of our vast 
national indebtedness must in any event be borne 
by those who own most of the wealth of the country. 
It is for them to choose which they prefer: a levy 
or a permanently high income-tax. And we venture 


- to predict that, in course of time, they will choose the 


levy. That we take to be the real meaning of the 
present revolt against the income-tax. It is certain, 
at all events, that the income-tax cannot be permanently 
reduced by any other method. 

Here, again, the problem is mainly psychological. 
On paper there is no great difference between handing 
over to the State a quarter of your income or a quarter 
of your income-producing property, but most people 
strongly resent the idea of a definite reduction of their 
capital wealth. There are certain obvious advantages, 
however, in this more immediately painful alternative. 
A high income-tax tends to depress productivity ; 
a capital levy should promote productivity; and 
productivity, after all, is the only true measure of any 
nation’s wealth and prosperity. We have heard the 
issue expressed thus by a professional man: “If the 
Government takes half what I earn I am not going to 
bother to earn it, but if it takes half my capital and 
lets me keep all I earn I shall work harder than I have 
worked for years.” That, on the whole, seems to us 
a very simple and a very fair way of stating the general 
case. It will not appeal to the non-producer, but 
the non-producer is not a person whose views deserve 
much consideration. It should appeal, however, and 
we believe will appeal more and more, to the active 
leaders of industry and of the professions, and when 
they are converted the proposal will easily be put 
through by Labour votes. We should not care to see 
it enforced by Labour alone against the opposition of 
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the other parties, because if it is to be carried out suc- 
cessfully and without damaging the psychological fabric 
of industry and commerce it must have the substantial 
support of the business world. But, sooner or later, 
we are convinced, it will win that support. Sir Robert 
Horne has reduced the income-tax in circumstances 
which provide not the smallest financial justification 
for such a step. No one will be willing to have it 
increased again, and the alternative therefore will have 
to be accepted. 


OPENING THE SHOPS 


HE belated Government enquiry into the engineering 

dispute has opened under distinctly unfavourable 

conditions. An enquiry of this sort can be con- 
ducted in the right atmosphere only if active hostilities 
are at any rate suspended while it is in progress. The 
engineering employers, however, instead of calling a halt 
in their campaign against the Trade Unions, have taken 
the occasion to push it a stage further. Not only have 
they refused to agree with the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union for a return to work during the enquiry—which 
was perhaps to be expected—not only have they refused 
to suspend the lock-out notices issued to the fifty or so 
other Unions which are involved in the dispute, but they 
have taken the course, fortunately most unusual in the 
organised industries, of endeavouring to break up the 
Unions by appealing to their members to return to work 
individually, under conditions which would involve their 
secession from the Unions to which they belong. This 
is a very grave step, and we can hardly suppose that the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation has taken it without 
full consideration of the consequences which it involves. 

The principle of collective bargaining has long been 
established in most of the principal industries of this 
country. The engineering industry itself has behind it 
a long tradition of collective negotiation and agreement, 
unbroken since 1897 by any stoppage of work on a 
national scale. In other words, it has been the practice 
in the engineering industry for the organised employers 
to recognise and negotiate with the Trade Unions, and 
for the Trade Unions to recognise and negotiate with the 
employers’ associations. There have been, of course, 
non-federated firms, and also non-union workmen, but 
over the greater part of the industry the principle of 
collective bargaining and agreement has been regularly 
in operation. 

When the present lock-out began, the engineering 
employers announced that they were unable any longer 
to employ any member of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. When they extended their ultimatum to the 
remainder of the organised workers in the industry, the 
same decision was conveyed to the other Trade Unions. 
This was, of course, the ordinary procedure of the lock-out, 
fully consistent with the principle of collective bargaining 
and with a subsequent resumption of work on terms 
mutually agreed. At this stage the employers appeared 
to recognise that, at some time, the dispute would have 
to be ended by the conclusion of a new agreement between 
the organised bodies on both sides. The terms of this 
agreement were in question, but not its necessity. 

The decision to reopen the workshops to men who will 
break away from their Unions puts an entirely fresh 
complexion on the case. It is a definite repudiation of 
collective bargaining—an attempt to return to the bad old 
‘days when Trade Unionism was not recognised, and the 
“cmployer claimed, in the name of “ freedom of contract,” 
the right to negotiate individually with each workman. 
Trade Unionism was then regarded as an immoral con- 
‘piracy against the public, an unwarrantable interference 
with the natural workings of economic law. Belief in a 





pre-established harmony of wages and profits clouded men’s 
minds to the gross inequality of bargaining conducted on 
such terms: freedom from Trade Union, as well as from 
Government, interference was regarded as essential to the 
prosperity of industry. 

To-day no one believes in this pre-established harmony, 
and no one who matters questions, in so many words, the 
necessity for Trade Union organisation and collective 
bargaining. But it is to be feared that a great deal of 
the old intolerance, and still more of the old muddle- 
headed thinking about ‘“‘ freedom of contract,” still survives 
in the minds of the engineering employers. From the 
moment when Sir Allan Smith first denounced, as a bid 
for ‘Soviet control’? of the workshops, the modest 
insistence of the Unions on the need for prior consultation 
when it was proposed to introduce changes in practice or 
conditions of employment, it has been evident that the 
employers’ minds are still dominated by the idea that 
their possession of the factories gives them, up to the very 
limit of their power, an exclusive right to determine the 
conditions under which they will benevolently “ provide 
employment ”’ for persons of the wage-earning class. The 
wage-contract is, in their view, a unilateral bargain, 
variable as the employer’s pleasure, subject only to the 
necessity that he should take into account the degree of 
active resistance to be anticipated from his employees. 

This conception of the working of industry is, we are 
convinced, no longer that of the public. By no means 
converted to the principle of “Soviet control,” the 
ordinary man nevertheless recognises that the conditions of 
labour ought to be collectively determined, and that the 
organised workers ought to have an equal share with the 
employers in their determination. He does not hold, 
either, that the sole factor deciding these conditions ought 
to be the relative strength of the two parties directly 
concerned, or that conditions ought to be raised or worsened 
without limit according to the changing economic “ pulls ” 
of employers and workers. Thus he will not regard the 
fact that the prevalence of unemployment makes a call 
to men to desert their Unions exceptionally hopeful at 
the present moment as affording any justification for the 
attempt, of which the after-consequences in case of success 
would be to destroy the system of settling differences 
built up with infinite difficulty in the past. 


The engineering industry, of course, affords exceptional 
opportunities for the adoption of the policy on which 
the employers have now embarked. In the mining industry 
one body, the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, has 
a virtual labour monopoly. On the railways, even including 
the clerical staffs, there are only three Unions concerned 
with the traffic departments. In the cotton industry there 
are only about half a dozen Unions, each with something 
like complete organisation within its own clearly defined 
section. But in the engineering industry there are more 
than half a hundred Unions, and in many cases there is 
no clear line of demarcation between them. Confusion of 
counsel and a diminished sense of solidarity are the inevitable 
results of this situation. Among the skilled engineers, 
indeed, and in afew other sections, there is some approach 
to unity and cohesion, and in these cases the employers’ 
manceuvre is unlikely to be productive of any appreciable 
result. But in the confusion of the other sections the 
employers doubtless hope that the causes of a breakaway 
may be found, and that, in face of the fear of losing their 
jobs, men may be induced to stay at work even at the 
cost of deserting their Unions. If trade were good and 
opportunities for employment plentiful, there would be 
no chance that this would happen, but the fear of 
unemployment is a strong inducement on the efficacy of 
which Sir Allan Smith and his colleagues are apparently 
relying. 

As we write, it is not possible to estimate the success 
or failure of the step which the employers have taken. 
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We do not believe that, in any case, they are likely to 
be able to induce enough men—especially enough skilled 
men—to resume work on their terms to produce any 
appreciable result upon the struggle. But, in another 
way, their action is bound to have a very bad effect. On 
whatever terms the present dispute may finally be settled, 
the engineering employers will have made plain to the 
Unions their determination to exact the utmost that the 
adverse economic situation permits, and, what is worse, 
their will to use the opportunity for the purpose of breaking 
up the workers’ organisation. This, we say, is a thoroughly 
bad precedent, which can only have the effect of making 
the resumption of normal working and the economic 
recovery of the industry far more difficult than it need be. 

Doubtless there is a philosophy of society on the basis 
of which this attitude can find a justification. If industry 
is merely the field of a struggle of rival factions for a 
preponderance of power, then there need be no complaint 
if one of the factions exerts all its strength, on the most 
favourable occasion it can find, for the purpose of securing 
its supremacy. In warfare of that sort there are no rules. 
But the engineering employers have been in the past 
among the loudest in proclaiming that the “ interests of 
Capital and Labour are identical,” and that there is no 
real ground for quarrel between them. They chanted the 
blessings of co-operation so long as the Trade Unions were 
in the ascendant, but now that unemployment has robbed 
the Unions of a good deal of their power, they go a-Union- 
smashing with the best. We remember that, earlier in the 
dispute, Sir Allan Smith indignantly repudiated the charge 
that his Federation was out to “ smash the Trade Unions,” 
and asserted that nothing was nearer to his heart than 
that they should work in amity together. The bombard- 
ment of ultimata to which he was already subjecting these 
very Unions hardly suggested a very conciliatory spirit, 
but, however that may have been, even Sir Allan Smith 
can hardly suggest that a deliberate invitation to men 
to desert the Unions, issued at the very moment when the 
Government is beginning an enquiry into the dispute, is 
the most appropriate method of inducing a resumption of 
friendly relations. The Unions naturally regard it as a 
declaration of war to the knife. 

The importance of this new phase of the engineering 
struggle goes far beyond the immediate issues and incidents 
of the struggle itself. Its effect on industrial relations will 
not be confined to the engineers. Often, indeed, in the less 
organised industries backward employers have pursued the 
same policy—have refused to recognise the Unions, have 
locked-out the Union members, and have called on men 
in the name of freedom either to desert the Union or to 
abandon all hope of employment in their establishments. 
But this policy has generally been reprehended, and has 
been uniformly regarded as a sign of industrial atavism 
on the part of the employers who have adopted it. The 
reversion to the practices of a past generation is far more 
serious when it is the work of a great and strongly organised 
body of employers in one of the principal industries of the 
country. For, as these employers cannot be suspected of 
mere stupidity or of failing to understand what they are 
doing, they have to be convicted of the determination to 
wage the class-war in its most acute and undisguised form. 
In doing this, they abandon all right to plead with the 
Trade Unions for reasonableness and moderation when the 
wheel of industrial fortune turns once more to their side. 
Even if they were to succeed now, the gain would be far 
less than the prospective loss. The results of the long 
development of Trade Union and employers’ organisations 
into a system of collective bargaining, conducted in accord- 
ance with certain recognised rules of mutual forbearance 
and decency, are not to be lightly thrown away. In effect, 
the engineering employers have deliberately invited the 
Unions to pursue a policy which, in the long run, will 





react upon the whole community—a policy hitherto 
Supposed to be the exclusive product of “ Bolshevik 
agitation.” It is not the first time that the “ Bolshevik” 


boot has been on the other leg. 


THE EGYPTIAN SITUATION* 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N spite of the fact that the demonstrations in connection 
I with the conversion of the Sultanate of Egypt into 
a Kingdom were accompanied by a certain amount of 
rioting at Cairo, it is clear from the most recent information 
from both the capital and the provinces that the policy 
finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government after con- 
sultation with Lord Allenby is giving satisfaction for the 
time being at least to the moderate party in the country. 
As that party is in the majority and has now formed a 
representative Ministry there is good cause to hope that 
it will be able and willing to hold the extremists in check. 
But it must not be supposed that the Egyptian question 
is already settled once and for all. We must remember 
that the autonomy which Egypt will now enjoy is complete 
only in so far as it is compatible with the conclusion of 
agreements between her Government and that of Great 
Britain concerning the following four essential matters : 
(a) The security of the communications of the British 
Empire in Egypt; (b) the defence of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference; (c) the protection of 
foreign interests in Egypt; (d) the Sudan. Pending the 
conclusion of such agreements the status quo in all these 
matters is to remain intact. 

The reservation of these points is a paramount necessity 
in the interest of the Egyptians themselves no less than 
in the interest of the British Empire and of the peace of 
the world at large. This should be to them “as clear as 
the midday sun ”’—to use one of their own expressions. 
Were we to hearken to the cry for complete severance from 
European control, withdrawing the garrison troops, a 
speedy return to the chaos existing before the occupation 
would probably ensue, and the loss to Europe of the markets 
of Egypt would perhaps be the least of the evils for which 
we should be responsible. Such a situation could only end 
in the fresh occupation of the country by ourselves, if not 
by some other Power forestalling us. Abolish at the same 
time, in deference to the views of the extremists, British 
authority in the Sudan and there will ere long be a new 
descent upon Egypt of hordes from the south such as have 


_taken place in modern as well as ancient times. They 


were at her gates as recently as 1889 and were only thrust 
back with the help of British troops. What Egyptian 
army could withstand them ? 

Let us briefly review the causes of the unrest in Egypt 
since the occupation and I think we shall see that they 
will disappear with the withdrawal of our immediate inter- 
ference in the administration of the country’s affairs and 
that, if only a satisfactory agreement can be come to with 
regard to the four points reserved for future consideration, 
a new and lasting era of peace will be assured to Egypt, 
though we may greatly doubt whether the internal progress 
initiated under British direction will be maintained. 

I am afraid that much of the mischief must be laid at 
the door of foreign intrigue. The French refused to enter 
Egypt with us at the time of the Arabi revolt, but, in memory 
of the old connection with the country in the days of 
Napoleon, they were vexed at the control which we estab- 
lished there after we had entered alone, and it became 
their policy to spread discontent with English rule among 
the dwellers on the banks of the Nile. The native papers 
published French-inspired articles dilating on the tyranny 
of the British interloper. The happy conception of the 
Entente Cordiale swept away French animosity, which, 
after all, confined itself in its manifestations to bitterness 
of speech. It was followed, after a short time, by the more 
serious intrigues of German agents, who already, before 
the war, were working to undermine British influence in 





* We do not accept responsibility for all the views expressed in this 
article. We print it because it seems to throw a valuable light 


on certain aspects of the Egyptian problem.—Ed. N.S. 
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the country. Exaggerated accounts of such unfortunate 
incidents as the Denshawai executions were printed with 
German assistance and distributed broadcast as evidence 
of British brutality. I do not believe that without support 
from outside the earlier leaders of the Nationalist move- 
ment would have been able to attract much attention to 
their denunciations of British interference in the administra- 
tion of their country’s affairs, There is no such thing as 
patriotism, as we understand the term, among Moslems, 
and it must be remembered that the Egyptians never have, 
since the most remote ages, been a free people. They 
have been subject in turn to Ethiopians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans and Turks. 


Religious fanaticism takes the place of patriotism with 
Moslems. They are naturally inimical to us because we 
are Christians—whatever else we may be. Is it not written 
in the Koran: “O, ye who have become believers, take 
not the Jews or Christians for your friends; they are 
friends one to another, but whosoever of you taketh them 
for his friends is surely one of them”; and even the most 
modern of Moslems, with very few exceptions, still believe 
that the Koran is the very word of God. How can they 
feel gratitude—which some of us expect from them— 
towards a Christian people who, inferior to them by the 
law of God, have yet constituted themselves their masters, 
or at least their tutors ? How can they feel at heart any- 
thing but hostility towards them? But this feeling might 
lie dormant for an indefinite time until fomented and 
brought temporarily to the surface by the energy of indi- 
viduals of the educated class, some having a personal 
grievance to avenge or an ambition to satisfy. These 
would act of their own initiative or as the agents of an 
unfriendly Power. Others would be exasperated—and 
with good reason—at the ever-increasing army of English 
employés called to fill official posts which they consider 
could be as well, if not better, occupied by their own country- 
men—and let it be remembered that almost every Egyptian 
who has passed his examinations in his own country or 
in Europe aspires to occupy a post under the Government, 
if he does not go to the Bar. 


And what enhances the ill-feeling at having to serve 
with or under these foreign officials is the fact that some 
of them, both of the higher and lower grades, are constantly 
wounding the susceptibilities of their native colleagues and 
subordinates through their want of tact in their dealing 
with them. Not a few such men have been appointed in 
Egypt—as no doubt elsewhere—and incalculable harm has 
been done by their appointment, outweighing the good 
impression made by men of the opposite type, though these 
latter were in the majority. Less harm will result from a 
deficiency in technical knowledge required for any particular 
work than from an incapacity or unwillingness to conciliate 
and gain the good will of the natives with whom the nominee 
has to do, and yet the former is generally the only thing 
taken into consideration by the person making the appoint- 
ment. I do not shrink from saying that men have been 
placed in positions where they have succeeded in bringing 
the very name of an Englishman into detestation. In some 
quarters it seems to be actually held that it is a fault to 
win the esteem of the natives. I remember one of those 
concerned with appointments in Egypt cynically remarking 
that the popularity with the natives of a certain high 
official was “against him.” 

I think if we add to the above considerations the per- 
vading feeling of the upper classes in Egypt that they are 
as capable of managing their own affairs as other nations 
already granted independence, or striving by violent means 
to gain independence, we shall have explained in some 
fulness the turbulent opposition with which English control 
in that country is being met at the present moment. A 
system of intimidation has been introduced in the towns 
which gives the country the appearance of being united to 
an infinitely greater extent than is really the case. Indeed, 


it cannot be said to be united at all if we take into con- 
sideration the feelings of the fellaheen, who are the truest 
representatives of Egypt, and form at least two-thirds of 
the population, and I think we may add to them the 
merchants and lower classes of the town dwellers—with 
the exception of the few who are ready to break out into 
hooliganism at any favourable opportunity. I verily 
believe that, if it were possible to obtain a free plebiscite, 
the cry for autonomy and the expulsion of the British 
from Egypt would be found to proceed from the mouth 
of not more than five to ten per cent. of the whole population, 
The fellaheen only desire to cultivate their land in peace. 
They have no taste for politics, and their ignorance may 
be judged from the fact that one of them, learning from 
me that there are rivers in Europe, exclaimed, “ Rivers in 
Europe! Then why do they say that the European nations 
come and wrangle over the Nile in Egypt because they 
can’t get any sweet water to drink at home.” Another 
one shouted out as I passed him, “* El Ingleez taiyibeen, el 
fellaheen taiyibeen, Icullina taiyibeen” (‘The English are 
good people, the fellaheen are good people, we are all good 
people”). Those words told a story. Someone had _ been 
trying to influence him against us and his reply had been: 
‘Leave us in peace; all is well.” The generation which 
remembers the evil rule of the pashas is passing away, 
but the saying quoted by Lane in his Modern Egyptians 
must still be familiar to the fellaheen: ‘Give me the 
tyranny of the Turk rather than the justice of the Arab.” 
The Judicial Adviser used to receive innumerable letters 
in pre-war times begging that it might be arranged that 
cases in which the writers were involved might be tried 
before courts where English judges were sitting. 

If all European supervision is removed, will the fellah 
get his fair supply of water from the Nile ? Will he again 
be overburdened with taxes as in the days of the earlier 
Khedives ? Will he be able to stand up for his rights in 
a way he was not able to do before? Have the higher 
classes, the pashas and the beys, grown less selfish and 
greater lovers of justice ? Experience alone can show, but 
I fear the fellah will have no new weapon. He is as he 
was, resourceless and without that education which he can 
never have so long as the language of literature remains 
distinct from the dialect which he speaks, and it is a matter 
of religion to keep it so because of the affinity of the written 
language to that of the Koran. 

But however this may be, the time seems to have arrived 
when we must give the Egyptians a chance of showing 
whether or not they are fit for self-government without 
more than a moral control from outside, and if the leaders 
of the present agitation are wise they will accept that 
moral control in the form of a few carefully chosen, tactful 
and sympathetic advisers, subordinate to the authority 
of the native Ministers. But if the choice of these men is 
left to Egypt we shall not, of course, be able to insist that 
they shall be of British nationality, and I am afraid that 
many of the present leaders would prefer any nationality 
to British. Foreign engineers and experts generally will 
also be required as before. The Egyptian has yet to be 
born who can plan a barrage or initiate any important 
irrigation work. 

It may be argued superficially that it is not our business 
whether the Egyptians govern themselves equitably and 
intelligently or not. If a nation misgoverns itself, be it 
even a nation of savages, that, it might be said, is its own 
affair. But, however true this may be, as a general principle, 
the fact that the Suez Canal which flows through Egyptian 
territory is a great trade route for all nations between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, brings it about that 
in this matter the interests of the British Empire are 
identical with those of the whole civilised world. I do 
not see, in these circumstances, how it will be possible to 
leave the country without a foreign garrison—at least in 
the Canal zone—however completely the control of their 
jnternal affairs remains in the hands of the native population. 
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e truest cultivation of seeds for the market. There are scores of 
hirds of TAX men who take all branches of farming to be their province 
em the with a vague idea that the more they do the more they will 
s—with INCE Lord Lee of Fareham demonstrated to critical make. They act unwisely in many cases, because year 
ut into S audiences of landowners, farmers and land-workers after year they may drop a little money in one direction 
| verily that he was a really capable Minister of Agriculture and cover the loss with the profits they make in another, 
biscite, and was transferred post hoc or propter hoc to the Admiralty, without really knowing what has happened. It is only by 
British agriculture in this country has gone from bad to worse. getting out accurate accounts that they can really find out 
mouth The Government has succeeded in alienating the sympathy where they stand and conduct their business on economic 
ulation, of every class of the agricultural community, and this is lines. The small farmer who has been struggling with 
peace. the more to be regretted because its early efforts of 1919-20 accounts in order to avoid the double income-tax has 
re may were genuine and sincere. Later on, the panic that led to derived much benefit from the exercise, but in future he will 
g from the repeal of the Agriculture Act and the abolition of the have no incentive to continue and will be content to revert 
vers in Agricultural Wages Board was so complete that no effort to the old slipshod methods that save just those mental 
nations | was made to handle the problem of food production in this exercises that trouble him most. His pass book will tell 
e they | country on any lines. The question was simply allowed to him if he is making or losing money and he will dispense 
nother | pass from sight and thought, while, as though to make with all other guides. 
heen, el farming more difficult, the Government permitted home On the other hand, the big farmer, the man who has 
ish are production to be penalised by the impositions of a number anything over three or four hundred acres and a large capital 
ll good of unscrupulous trusts and rings. In place of the free play invested in his business, keeps accounts; he could not 
1 been of the market, the farmer had had to strive with millers’ farm without them. But, under the new ruling, if he makes 
been : associations, dairy associations, fertiliser trusts, meat rings money he is under no compulsion to pay income-tax on it, 
which and the unsavoury rest. The result was that, ata time when and this is manifestly unfair while the tax is still standing 
away, the national tendency was towards depression, a bad position at five shillings in the pound. If a farmer with a thousand 
yptians was made worse because nobody would tackle the ugly acres, for which he pays twenty-five shillings an acre rent, 
ne the problems that followed the Coalition’s desertion of agri- makes three pounds an acre profit, instead of paying on 
Arab.” culture. three thousand pounds he need only pay in future on one 
letters | In small matters as in large the Government has deserted thousand two hundred and fifty ; had the Government not 
d that the standard it set up for agriculture at the end of 1919. come to his assistance he must have paid on two thousand 
+ tried Even the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act has become a five hundred or presented accounts. The little man with 
dead-letter for the saving of a little or nothing, at the cost, his one hundred or one hundred and fifty acres, for which he 
fellah one fears, of many millions. The cumulative results of pays perhaps a pound an acre or even less, will continue 
again incompetence and neglect are clearly to be seen in farmland, on the old bad lines and will never trouble to know where 
earlier and, so far as the countryside is concerned, the Coalition he really stands. 
hts in is undoubtedly in danger when the elections come again. I am very far from opposing assistance to agriculture, 
higher | Consequently, we find in the Budget what was doubtless indeed so far as arable farming is concerned it is hard to 
h and intended to be a stroke of political sagacity, a clever move see how we can grow corn on a large scale without assistance. 
v, but to restore lost confidence. The farmer is no longer to pay But all aid should be based upon increased production, 
as he income-tax on double his rent but on his rent alone. Later since this alone can be good for the land and the worker ; 
le can on, the assessment of agricultural land is to be considered; the present aid to the wealthier class of farmer is valueless 
mains but I am concerned here not with any further boons to the to the country at large. What is needed, of course, is 
natter more fortunate classes of the community, but merely with that farm account keeping should be made at once simple 
ritten the income-tax proposals which are intended to bring the - and compulsory, that is to say, a form that even the 
farmer back to the fold. Looked at from almost any point _ illiterate farmer may be expected reasonably to understand 
rrived of view, the move is one of those bad blunders which we may should be supplied, while, if the recipient finds himself 
owing expect of the professional politician who takes agriculture in any difficulty, the county council or the farm institute 
thout in his stride and has never learned, whether in thought or or some similar body might be asked to give free advice and 
aders action, to plough a straight furrow. direction. In this way the farmer would stand where the 
that So far as the policy of the Ministry of Agriculture is con- rest of the community stand, and we should be saved from 
actful cerned—if that respectable Department can be said to-day one of the worst results of present conditions—the steadily 
\ority to have such a thing as a policy—the alteration of the growing ill-feeling between the urban and the rural sections 
1en is incidence of taxation strikes at the root of valuable work of the community. We all know that the urban section 
, that that has been developed with great care during the past is the preponderating mass, while the farmer is in a hopeless 
that few years. The side of the Ministry that possesses the minority, and so long as he is placed in a privileged position, 
rality brains and is not concerned merely with the making, referring the opposition of the town to the country side must grow. 
+ will and filing of minutes has been endeavouring to persuade the In the best interests of agriculture it is absolutely necessary 
to be farmer to keep accounts. This excellent work has been that the town and country should realise the importance, 
rtant supported at Oxford University by the labours of Mr. C. S. not only of food production, but of repopulating the rural 
Orwin and his colleagues, who have made a most elaborate areas. Now that the towns have learnt of legislation that 
‘iness study of agricultural accounts and have proved up to the aims deliberately and for no worthy purpose at giving 
and hilt that they are part of the basis of sound agricultural the farmer a privileged position, those who are seeking 
be it endeavour. If a farmer will keep accounts he can derive to bring about a union between town and country interests 
own certain definite advantages from the effort involved. Inthe will find the effort more and more difficult. 
ciple, first place, should he be losing money, he can show a debit There is not the least reason to doubt that certain poli- 
otian balance and so avoid all income-tax. If, on the other hand,  ticians will beat the big drum throughout the rural areas 
1 the | he is making money in some branches of his farm work and call upon the farmer to bear witness that they have 
that | and is losing it in others, as so many farmers do, he can find made concessions to him at a great expense; it is to be 
are out where the loss comes and consequently can rectify it hoped and believed that this shoddy manceuvre will have 
I do by altering his undertakings to suit the conditions that no effect. There is not in the Budget proposal an approach 
le to govern the land. On many farms we find that there are to a real concession to misfortune, because, as I have said, 
st in half-a-dozen branches of industry. There is the arable if a farmer is losing money he is not called upon to pay 
their farming, there is the dairy herd, large or small, good or bad, income-tax upon his losses. The mere act of giving an 
tion. there are the stock that are being fattened, there are the advantage to the farmer and leaving the farm labourer 
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to his pinched wage, with no attempt directly or indirectly 
to help him, will serve to embitter the feelings of the 
labourer throughout the rural areas. The rich farmer will 
pay no more wages because he can escape his proper 
contribution to the Exchequer by paying income-tax on 
his rent. He will say that he is bound by the county 
scale, and that he cannot exceed it without injustice to his 
poorer neighbours. Should he be so fortunate as to make 
money in the next year or two, those who work for him 
must expect no benefits. They must content themselves 
with the bitter knowledge that their master is not con- 
tributing his share to national expenditure and that, at a 
time when they are perilously near the old starvation 
wage, he, like all the rich farmers, is receiving a dole. At 
the same time, it is doubtful whether the farmer, whatever 
his position, is going to be very grateful for the gift. It 
follows the repeal of an Act that led him in some instances 
to buy his farm, in other instances to extend his arable, 
and all too often, in either case, to pledge his assets to the 
bankers, who are the real controllers of agriculture to-day. 
Looked at broadly, it is quite clear that this concession 
to a section of the agricultural interest will not add an 
acre to the arable area or another pair of hands to the 
farmer’s staff. It leaves the agricultural position, so far 
as the food supply of the country is concerned, just where 
it was, and it creates a privileged class. Surely political 
foolishness can hardly go to greater lengths—auntil the 
time comes when the politicians will boast of the sorry 
achievement and use it as a plea for continued support. 
Ss. L. B. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 


NDIVIDUALLY, human beings seldom go after the 
I impossible, but, collectively, they pursue it with 
ceaseless enthusiasm. Only a tiny minority of men 
would accept an invitation to accompany Major Blake on 
his attempt to go round the world on an aeroplane or to 
set out with General Bruce on his attempt to climb the 
last 6,000 fect of Mount Everest. The average man is a 
pioneer only under the compulsion of circumstances. He 
is a domestic animal, and moves in a small circle of interests. 
The people who made excuses for not following Christ 
would have made the same excuses for not following Dr. 
Nansen on his expedition to the Pole. They had home 
ties: they had wives: they could not leave the dead to 
bury the dead. After all, the world outside the piece of 
it we know is little more than an abstraction. Our fondest 
dreams do not stray far beyond one spot on the map. A 
house, the houses of our friends, a little town under a hill, a 
landscape of fields sloping to the sea, a harbour in the 
shelter of a cliff, one or two streets in an immense city— 
the imagination makes its own world of these, and a handful 
of men, women and children mean more to it than all the 
millions of India and China. Even if we have a taste for 
travel, we travel by preference to places where other people 
have been before. Open the map, and the eye pauses at 
Italy and the names of a few towns. If it crosses the 
Mediterranean, it is only to visit such parts as Cook has 
brought within the scope of the holiday-maker. The 
Sahara is but a wide generalisation of sand, the Congo but 
an appalling generalisation of jungle. We have no interest 
in visiting such places except by proxy. We are adventurous 
in our reading, but we envy the adventurers of whom we 
read only in a remote corner of our brain. There are 
undoubtedly men on whom the map of the Sahara or the 
Congo produces an entirely different effect. They are 
men to whom the place that has never been visited is more 
attractive than any place they know. They resent the 
security and sameness of everyday life. They feel impatient 
of the commonness of a circle of interests in which money- 
mongers, poltroons and slaves can share as well as they. 





They dislike the known world as many people dislike 
Margate or Hampstead Heath on a Bank|Holiday. They 
feel that what is everybody’s world is nobody’s world. It 
is spoiled by the crowd, cheapened, a promenade of tame 


Besides this feeling of discontent with the 
tameness of civilisation, however, the adventurer has 
another cause for restlessness. He feels that, while there is 
a continent or a nook of a continent that remains unex- 
plored, something yet remains to be achieved, and he would 
be unhappy if he did not do his part in achieving it. His 
thirst is not entirely a thirst for escape from his fellows. 
It is the inexplicable thirst for discovery—a passion the 
persistence of which justifies almost all the good opinions 
that have ever been expressed about man. The explorer, 
like the poet, is the victim of his genius. Like the poet, 
he concentrates in himself a genius that is diffused more or 
less weakly in all of us. We have all the will to knowledge, 
but it is for most of us not our demon, but our servant. He 
for his part has it like a man demoniacally possessed. He is 
a representative man, not because he is like the rest of us, 
but because he is the burning focus for rays that in most of 
us produce only a mild illumination. Hence our pulses 
beat in sympathy with men who wish to fly round the world 
and climb Mount Everest, though we feel no desire to 
emulate them. Outside his little career, the average man 
is a spectator, but he is an eager spectator only of feats in 
which he loves to take part by proxy even though he is 
resigned to leaving the accomplishment to others. Our 
interest in the ascent of Mount Everest shows that we, too, 
desire to struggle up those last 6,000 feet somewhere in 
the hidden parts of our dreams. We feel that it is 
worth doing, though why it is worth doing we are as ignorant 
as the man in the moon. 

There was an opinion in the nineteenth century that 
nothing was worth doing unless it could be measured in 
terms of money. It is possible that the man who first 
climbs Mount Everest or the man who first flies round the 
world will make some money out of books, lectures and 
films, but even so we do not think that it is with considera- 
tions of this kind that explorers and attempters of the 
impossible would seek to justify themselves. It would, 
we fancy, be difficult to find any commercial justification 
for climbing Mount Everest or going to the Pole. The 
world will be none the richer in money if a few men, their 
lungs cracking for want of breath, struggle up the last two 
miles to the top. There is, we feel confident, no coal or 
oil to be found at those heights. There are neither terri- 
tories to be annexed nor markets to be established. The 
commercial traveller will find no customers—probably, 
not even a bird or a goat—among the snows. It is a blank 
part of the world, without a single gain to hold out to any 
one, save the reward of having climbed a few feet higher 
than any human foot has ever climbed before. How, then, 
do we come to admire men who set out on so useless an 
expedition as better men than ourselves? How do we 
come to look on them as heroes instead of as fools going 
on a vain quest? It is, we think, because we believe 
ardently in pressing on towards the impossible. It is 
the impossible, not the top of Mount Everest, that is the 
lure of the explorer. Let the summit be reached, and 
explorers will find a new quest. When the Poles were 
reached, the average man had a notion that now at last 
we could settle down in a world that had been mapped, 
and that the last chapter of the history of exploration 
was as good as written. We doubt if it will ever be written. 
The Mount Everest expedition has opened up a new vista 
of the impossible to us, and, when the impossible of to-day 
becomes the possible of to-morrow, why, then, we shall 
press on towards the impossible of the day after. We 
cannot guess what wild scheme will enter the human 
imagination when the ups and downs of the world have 
all been travelled and made known. But we are prepared 
to see Mr. Wells’s most fantastic novels turning into facts, 
and attempts made to visit the moon and to establish 
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communications with Mars. Exploration must go on even 
when it seems that everything has been explored. 


It is not for nothing that men have invented stories of 
seven-league boots, caps of invisibility, and such things. 
There is some instinct in the imagination that tells us we 
are capable of still more wonderful things than earning a 
living. Imaginatively, at least, we set out on our travels 
into the impossible as into the borders of our proper world. 
Hence, some men go in search of ghosts, others of inaccessible 
mountain-tops. Each is the same quest—the quest of 
something yet undiscovered. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that we feel most enthusiastic in our sympathy when 
that quest involves physical danger, and the goal is so 
material that it can be seen and touched. The mathemati- 
cian who attempts to square the circle seems an eccentric 
compared to the man who sets off in an airship to the North 
Pole. Similarly, the quest of the elixir of life or the secret 
of the transmutation of metals has an object so far outside 
the region of real things that we regard it with amused 
curiosity rather than with eager and assisting hope. It is 
likely that we are most interested in the quest that takes 
us just over—but not too far over—the edge of the possible. 
There is an attractive element of doubt in the problem of 
climbing Mount Everest. Even those who took part in 
last year’s expedition differ as to whether it can be done 
—at least without oxygen to enable the climbers to 
breathe. But the chief doubt in the minds of most of us 
is not whether it can be done ultimately, but whether it 
can be done by General Bruce and his companions in the 
present year. After all, no reasonable man could ever have 
doubted that it would be possible to discover the North-West 
Passage or the North or the South Pole. The problem in 
each case was set by difficulty rather than by impossi- 
bility. The not yet possible is, perhaps, the magnet 
of the explorer rather than the impossible. As dis- 
covery advances, however, one thing after another 
swims out of the sky of the impossible and takes 
its place as a planet in the region of the nearly possible. 
It was so with flying. The man who attempted to fly 
was the fool of the ancients—Icarus, who aimed at the 
impossible and fell into the sea. It was not till the age of 
engines that the impossible was seen not to be the impossible 
after all, and, though the simple still mocked, men of. 
reasonable faith knew at last that one day they would 
certainly be able to fly. There is scarcely an invention of 
our own time that would not have seemed a ridiculous 
myth to an Athenian philosopher—the motor-car, the 
underground railway, the wireless telephone. To put 
oneself into a lighted box deeper in the ground than the 
deepest grave and to post oneself like a letter to a destina- 
tion five or six miles away—a god might have done 
it in those days, but for a man even to dream of attempting 
it would have been madness. Anybody with a few pence 
in his pocket can to-day accomplish feats that would have 
brought glory to Apollo or Hercules. Apollo and Hercules, 
indeed, were but forecasts of the average man that would 
come thousands of years after them. It seems that there 
are no impossible stories, and that all stories sooner or later 
are in some manner or other fulfilled. 


It is only in politics that the impossible stories seem to 
be really impossible. We are impatient of the men who 
attempt to square the circle in public affairs. A statesman 
may box the compass and retain our respect, but let him 
attempt to square the circle and we have, as the Americans 
Say, no further use for him. Mr. de Valera is at present 
exceedingly unpopular because, instead of consenting to 
make the best he can of the circle that already exists, he 
can think of nothing but squaring it. And, indeed, it is 
dangerous to mix the problems of the impossible with the 
problems of practical politics. We feel that it is right 
that the Shelleys and the William Morrises should keep 
on trying to square the circle. They can go on with their 
divine business while we go on with our human business. 


They are like men who set out to climb Everest without 
interfering with the rest of us who remain at home prosaically 
doing our best to make both ends meet—a problem in 
economics rather than in the higher mathematics. At the 
same time, provided the impossibilist in politics sets out 
for a Utopia more generous and good-natured than the 
world to which we have grown resigned, we shall always 
respect him in some quiet corner of our imagination. It is 
only when the impossibilist demands that we shall sacrifice 
to the impossible not only the comforts but the very charities 
and graces of life that we turn aside impatiently from his 
vision. There is always a tendency for this to happen 
during a revolution, whether in Russia, France or Ireland. 
This brings the impossible into disrepute, and it is not well 
that the impossible should be made unattractive to common 
men. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH 
COCAINE 


T is a pitiful thing to see the police attempting to solve 

I a problem insoluble for them, whilst the most infernal 

drug ever discovered is doing its cursed work in spite 
of them. The cocaine problem can be solved by the right 
employment of two distinct methods, simple and practical, 
which are as yet not employed at all. When the thing 
first began to become formidable in this country, in 1916, 
I indicated and advocated these two methods. Six years 
later the need for them is greater than ever, and I parti- 
cularly invite consideration of the present scandals in, say, 
London, Paris and Nice, on the part of those who tell us, 
quite contrary to official statistics, that prohibition of 
alcoholic liquors has increased the drug-habit in North 
America. It is high time that we tackled this drug-habit 
in our own sufficiently alcoholic cities. 

For alcohol a case can certainly be stated; for cocaine 
there is absolutely none. To this question there is only 
one side. In the original employment of the coca plant 
by the natives of South America, who chew the leaves 
mixed with clay or ashes, possibly occasions for harmless 
intoxication may arise. But the absorption of the alkaloid 
which science has derived from the plant is an unmitigated 
curse, and the only goal at which to aim is its absolute 
and total and universal prohibition. 

Thirty years have passed since medical observation 
recognised the symptoms of cocainism. In those days the 
habit was principally acquired by such persons as opera 
singers, who had had recourse to cocaine snuff or what-not 
in order to relieve congestion of the nose and throat before 
singing. Also, before the danger was recognised, medical 
men occasionally prescribed cocaine as a means of weaning 
patients from opium or morphine. This, as we now know, 
was simply to take seven devils as the remedy for one. 
Lest I should be regarded as fanatical in my views on this 
subject, I will quote from the responsible pages of the 
Encyclopedia Medica, in order to show what an abominable 
thing we have to reckon with, and thereafter the reader 
may be prepared to concur with the suggestions which 
I have to offer : 

In even its legitimate employment it appears to be a more 
alarming drug than morphia.... As an enslaving drug it 
appears to be the most insidious, the most rapid in its conquest, 
the most demoralising in its effects and the most permanent 
in the marks it leaves upon the few emancipated ones... . 
The picture of the morphinomaniac, lurid and depressing 
though it is, is but a feeble, hazy outline beside that of the 
cocaine madman. . . . Delusions and hallucinations are not 
far removed from downright insanity, and according to all 
observers with the largest experience these unfortunates, if 
not saved from themselves by having their liberty taken from 
them before it is too late, become insane, and when insane 
the great tendency is towards suicide. Insanity more 
frequently follows the cocaine habit than any other drug 
habit. Whatever little chance there is of the morphinomaniac 
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breaking himself of his vice, there seems to be none for the 
victim of cocaine. His only chance is confinement in a home 
or asylum, and it is questionable if anyone who has been 
addicted to cocaine, after recovery, ever regains the mental 
condition which was his before his introduction to the drug. 


The extreme ease of smuggling a concentrated white 
powder, potent in minute doses, will be obvious, and there 
is no doubt that such smuggling takes place on a very large 
scale and is extremely profitable. On a recent visit to Hull 
I learnt from a chemist there something of the scale of this 
nefarious traffic through that port alone. 

More than hitherto can, of course, be done by strengthening 
the laws of our own country. Such changes would not be 
radical, but they are to be commended. In my view the 
existing penalties for infringement of the law are entirely 
inadequate, as were those against which some of us protested 
in 1916. I am fully aware of that principle of penology 
according to which far more is achieved by making punish- 
ment certain than by making it severe, and nothing can 
make punishment certain in a case like this until the 
great reform is effected which it is the principal purpose 
of this article to advocate, but at least whatever can be 
done by the principle of deterrence and by longer incarcera- 
tion of men who will return to the business when released 
should be done. 

Further, we should cut out altogether the employment 
of this drug in pastilles, lozenges, cold cures, medicated 
wines, cocoas, or any other preparations on public sale 
whatever. In no case or degree has the drug any curative 
action. Its presence in a pharmaceutical preparation may 
afford a certain transient relief, but it is not medical in the 
true sense of that word, and such relief can be obtained by 
other means. The total suppression of the use of cocaine 
in these preparations would reduce the number of persons 
who acquire the habit “innocently,” so to say, and the 
number of persons who have access to the drug in the 
course of preparing such medicaments, and who may be 
tempted to dispose of it improperly. 

But there are better ways than these. The first of them 
is public instruction as to the facts of this drug. Public 
health education is, of course, my profession, or a part of it, 
and I may be tempted to magnify ray office, but the number 
Steadily increases, on both sides of the Atlantic, of those 
who realise that, in any democracy, public health is im- 
possible without it. This is a case in point. No one 
desires to meet the swift and terrible fate of the cocaino- 
maniac. Young people who know nothing of what awaits 
them, and who are adventurous, as young people should 
be, are lied to for their money, and then they are lost. 
They will “try anything once,” as the American saying 
goes, but they do not really include falling over a precipice 
in that proposition, and the cocaine habit, as we have 
seen, is just about as easy to stop, once begun, as falling 
over a precipice, once one is in mid-air. 

In some parts of the United States, where the idea of 
popular health education is far more advanced than here, 
the authorities have already taken steps to tell the truth 
on this subject to young people. If we were to fortify 
our young people thus, they would be proof against danger, 
even though cocaine were daily offered them for nothing, 
just as I should be, for the simple reason that the certain 
prospect of cocaino-mania would not amuse me. This 
teaching the truth to young people is surely part of the duty 
of our health authorities, but I do not see why it should 
not be voluntarily undertaken by the popular Press—not 
least that part of it which, in many instances, probably 
does more harm than good by its lurid descriptions of 
“night clubs” and “ dope parties.”” What is the use of 
teaching people to read if at least all cannot be informed 
by disinterested authority which they most credit that, 
from the first dose onwards, the cocaine-taker is on a steep 
and slippery incline which leads through an earthly hell 
to suicide ? 


The drug has a limited but important sphere of useful- 
ness as a local anesthetic in dental, nasal] and other forms 
of surgery. For its “central” effect upon the nervous 
system it has no use whatever. It is made in only a very 
few places, by only a very few firms of manufacturing 
chemists. The similar but vastly more difficult case of 
opium and morphine is now being considered by the League 
of Nations, and furnishes an excellent instance of the kind 
of problem in international health which can be dealt 
with by a League of Nations and not otherwise. Formid- 
able vested interests are involved in the case of the poppy 
of oblivion, whereas in the case of cocaine the solution 
is obvious, easy and not liable to obstruction on the part 
of any government, our own or another, which, in India 
or elsewhere, may derive a revenue from the drug. I 
repeat my very obvious dictum of past years: “ The only 
way in which to prevent morphinism and cocainism is to 
control the production of these drugs at the source by 
international law, and thereafter their distribution for their 
legitimate uses by responsible and authorised medical 
and dental practitioners alone.” LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE COMING CRISIS IN AUSTRALIA 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—By an Australian, Mr. Hervey’s onslaught would only 
be regarded as a contribution to the gaiety of nations; an 
Englishman unacquainted with the facts might, however, take 
his diatribe too seriously and so miss the true humour of the 
situation. It is one of the first canons of historical criticism to 
test our sources for possible bias, and I am afraid your contri- 
butor cannot be regarded as an entirely unprejudiced witness. 
His experience in Australia has not been altogether happy. In 
New South Wales he had the misfortune to serve two sentences 
of imprisonment. In Victoria, a State which he once held up as 
a model of British justice in contrast to corrupt New South 
Wales, he was granted the honour, unique in Australia, of a 
coat of tar and feathers. The latter incident took place in 
Mildura at the end of last year, and may account for the gloominess 
of his view of that flourishing settlement. 

Mr. Hervey certainly has one merit, he does touch the real 
heart of Australia that lies behind the Great Dividing Range, 
and does not, like another more celebrated journalist, judge a 
continent from a few sea ports. Still, he too jumps to con- 
clusions based on insufficient data. So,as the experiences of eye 
witnesses seem to be the fashion, may I add mine? For I too 
have had the good fortune to traverse several thousand miles of 
the interior of Australia, from Temora to Mildura, from Broken 
Hill to Moree, during the last two years. When first I crossed 
those plains some two years ago there might have been some 
justification for pessimism. The country was in the grip of the 
drought, the vast plain stretched bare and hard as an earth 
tennis court to the mirage shimmering on the horizon, save 
where the dust pillar of a willy-willy broke its monotonous line. 
The railway fence was lined with the skeletons of emus and 
kangaroos, which had left the parched inner plains to make for 
the water courses of the Murrumbidgee. Such was the Riverina 
in May, 1920, and the black soil plains of Bourke and the North- 
West were just as bad—not a blade of grass, just dust or wilting 
eucalyptus—and what the farmers and pastoralists were then 
saying about the Governments would not bear repeating. 

Five months later I crossed the interior again. Grass, clover, 
and rich herbage reached my horse’s belly on the sheep runs. 
The wheat fields were brilliant with sprouting crops—in fact, 
the 1920-1921 harvest was a record. Such are the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the Australian landscape of which, unfortunately, 
the cables give this country only the darker tints. Such is 
Australia’s recuperative power of which we hear too little in 
this country. All that shows the danger of hasty judgments. 

I was in Mildura last May. What struck one most was the 
enormous number of motor-cars that thronged the streets, all 
owned by the settlers whose misfortunes so distress your con- 
tributor. Apart from the roads—there is no stone for hundreds 
of miles—and the vagaries of the electric lighting service, the 
only complaint one heard there was the difficulty of obtaining 
land, and a Parliamentary Committee from New South Wales, 
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which visited the settlement a couple of months later, holds up 
Mildura as an example of prosperity. Of course, all that was 
before Mr. Hervey had deprived the city of the light of his 
countenance. 

Broken Hill is certainly rather sick, but it is only a case of 
suspended animation. To speak of death is absurd with millions 
of pounds’ worth of ore yet in the lode. Only one mine is 
nearing exhaustion, after paying £9,000,000 in dividends, and no 
one doubts but that the rest of the field will reopen when a rise 
in the metal market, a technical improvement in the methods of 
extraction or a reduction in the cost of living makes that course 
profitable. 

But to turn from Mr. Hervey’s ill-supported statements. I fail 
to see why the absence of large towns in the interior of a country 
devoted to agricultural and pastoral pursuits is any sign of 
weakness. The natural place for Australian cities is near the 
coast, where climatic conditions, means of communication and 
water supply are better adapted to urban life. Admittedly two 
capital cities—Sydney and Melbourne—are proportionately over- 
grown. Still Australia is better off in that respect than Mr. 
Hervey’s paradise, Argentina. There, out of a population of 
8} millions, 1,628,269 are concentrated in the capital; of the 
other cities, also mainly on the coast, not one exceeds one-eighth 
of that figure. Yet the South American Republic, in addition 
to the Federal Congress, boasts fourteen provincial legislatures 
and twenty-four governors, so that here again Mr. Hervey’s 
facts will not bear examination. 

I do not propose traversing any more of his statements, but let 
us see on what he bases his charge of bankruptcy. Stripped of 
rhetorical ornament, it amounts to this : Australia is heavily in 
debt, and the collapse of war time values is at the moment 
reacting on Australian industries, thus incidentally aggravating 
the age-long and world-wide conflict over wages between capital 
and labour. If that constitutes sufficient grounds for the filing 
of a petition in bankruptcy, what country in a war-devastated 
world can be regarded as solvent? Every country is passing 
through the self-same crisis that threatens Australia. The 
latter has one advantage, the bulk of her debts is represented, 
not by spent shells and wrecked battleships, but by genuinely 
reproductive railways, irrigation canals and developmental 
works.—Yours, etc., V. Gordon CHILDE. 

Nineteen Seventeen Club. 

May 2nd. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Grant Hervey, is, in my opinion, 
right in the main in his statement of facts under the above 
heading. But he is utterly at sea as tothe remedy. Ifthe supply 
of loans in London were cut off the jig might be up. But not so 
as to injure Australia. British industry would suffer most. 
Australia would then do what Queensland has lately done, viz., 
draw upon America. The Queensland Premier was in England 
about a year ago with the object of raising £3,000,000. He 
failed to get it. He then tried America and got his loan. 

This Queensland loan was for productive purposes; conse- 
quently it will be paid in American manufactured goods instead 
of British. The 300 million sterling the Australian State Railways 
owe British investors was paid in British locomotives and rolling 
stock, rails, ete., ete. Had America financed this sum, American 
manufacturers, and not British, would have reaped the benefit. 
The suggestion of a receiver is rubbish.—Yours, etc., 

London Economic League, H. P. Gorvon. 

3s Dean’s Yard, S.W. 1. 


EUGENICS AND POLITICS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—To a recent letter of mine regretting the failure of THE 
New STATESMAN, & journal aiming at the increase of happiness, 
to deal with the biggest factor in happiness, heredity, you append 
an editorial note. The upshot of the note is that you do not 
discuss heredity, because its problems are not capable of the 
practical treatment which is available for problems of environ- 
ment. Yet you follow this by saying that there are, in fact, two 
practical proposals—a negative one, expressed in the Feeble 
Minded Act, for the prevention of births which can only lead to 
unhappiness, and a positive one, so far unembodied, to en- 
courage births which are likely to spread happiness. As to the 
first you do not seem to care whether the accommodation is a 
tithe of what is wanted, or whether the Act is working efficiently. 
As to the second, you think that such a matter of national 
importance is well left to private enterprise ! 





I suggest that these two very practical proposals lie at the root 
of national well-being, that they deserve any amount of con- 
on and that they are quite unsuitable for private treat- 
ment. 

The extent to which heredity questions need attention is well 
evidenced in your note, where you take it for granted that a 
strain which produces a volume of unhappiness, plus one genius, 
is a good one. It is very unlikely that a strain of low mental 
calibre—in morals it is different—would produce a genius. But 
even if it did, the price in unhappiness might well be too high. 

Anyhow, the outstanding fact is that the lower people are in 
mind and morals, the greater is their multiplication—with 
results which are already sufficiently obvious and devastating. 
In face of such a fact, placid and kindly indifference is quite 
out of place, nor will bad stuff be made good by any change in 
environment. The greatest of all trusts is the trust of each 
generation for the unborn. I believe it to be the coming religion. 
And for that trust we are at present doing almost nothing. 
—Yours, etc., A. K. Butiey. 

Ness, Neston, nr. Birkenhead. 

April 28th. 


Miscellany 


AN OPTIMIST AT THE R.A. 
N° one nowadays could live in London and be a 


prophet, major or minor. Carlyle was the last, 

and, like Jeremiah, he fell from prophecy into 
grumbling. He became a mere virtuoso at it, and 
grumbled just to show his unrivalled technique. Last 
week it seemed to me that the Academy was not merely 
like London, but was London in little. There are cities, 
there are works of art, that make you believe in the 
human will, both as will and as specifically human. They 
are consciously meant; they assert that man is master 
of his fate and that he will make the future what he would 
have it be. But London and the Academy make you 
disbelieve in will, and especially in human will. They 
seem to be, not art, but nature—a blind, swarming, 
tropical growth which paralyses judgment and convinces 
you that the conscious, your own included, is but a 
parasitic accident of the unconscious. There is in both 
an infinite and unintelligible diversity, like that of the 
most fantastic animals in the Zoo. In London buildings 
break out, like the wart-hog, into grotesque excrescences ; 
in the Academy there are what the critics call fashions, 
but what a Behaviourist would say were unexpected 
responses to stimuli. It is vain to seek a reason for them, 
as for the plumage of some birds or the conduct of some 
animals; the truth about nature is, as Wilde said of art, 
that it is quite useless. This at least is the conclusion 
to which one comes about London and about the Royal 
Academy ; they are not art but nature, and they have 
no meaning at all, or rather, that is the response which 
they, as stimuli, produce in the mind. 

Therefore I am not in the mood to be a minor prophet 
about either. Jonah made a fool of himself over Nineveh, 
or perhaps he wrote his own Book to express, in the form 
of a myth, the effect which Nineveh produced on him 
when he went there to practise his prophetic art. God 
said to Jonah, ‘* Dost thou well to be angry?” and Jonah 
replied that he did well to be angry; but the moral of 
the book is that his anger was absurd. Nineveh was blind 
by nature, like the gourd; full of unconscious people, 
who could not discern between their right hand and their 
left; and, as for Jonah himself, he was in the same case. 
The wisdom and the mercy of God are both mysterious ; 
London and the Academy persist, and, if you do not like 
them, it is because dislike is your response to that par- 
ticular stimulus. 

Of course, this state of mind makes criticism impossible ; 
but that is not my fault, any more than London and the 
Academy are their fault. The longer I stay in London, 
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the more I find all criticism impossible. Nature there is 
too close to one, too swarming and proliferating and 
pullulating ; it is like being an ant in an ant heap—you 
lose yourself and begin doing just what all the other ants 
do. So at the Academy I tried to do what the other 
critics did—to look at picture after picture and formulate 
judgments on them. But, try as I would, I could only 
see them in the mass, as generic, not as individual. I saw, 
for instance, a number of unknown warriors in tin helmets 
among the sculpture, and I said to myself “ war 
memorials”; I could get no further than that. The 
producing of memorials seemed to me a natural activity, 
as the producing of mole-hills is to moles. Then I saw 
female portraits, and I said to myself ‘‘ Ladies of fashion,” 
just as one would say “Macaws” in the Zoo. I could 
criticise them or distinguish between them no more than 
between one macaw and another. Then I came to 
Mr. Shaw by Mr. John, and even he seemed generic; it 
was the general idea of Mr. Shaw incarnated with immense 
energy, a word, which seemed to me quite untrue, made 
flesh. There are times when Mr. Shaw himself “ func- 
tions ” like the generic idea of him, says what is expected 
of him; and here he looks what is expected of him. Then 
there were all the Generals in a row by Mr. Sargent; and 
again I said to myself: “A war memorial, though not 
unknown warriors.” It seemed to me natural that such 
pictures should be painted, and I was glad that Mr. Sargent 
had done it so quietly. I wished that Mr. Munnings had 
been quieter over his ‘‘Drummer of His Majesty’s First 
Life Guards”; but that, again, was natural, like a cock 
crowing. It was the crowing of a victorious national 
consciousness; and crowing never is musical. Then 
there was “The Royal Marriage ” (Mr. Jacks). Given a Royal 
Marriage, a picture of it, like the queue outside St. 
James’ Palace, is one of the necessary sequelae. It is as 
it should be, or as it must be—a response to a certain 
stimulus. It is big, but it might have been bigger. 
The picture of Canadians on the Rhine, done for the 
Canadian Government, is bigger; all the Canadians in it 
look enormous and dwarf the conquered territory which 
they occupy, but that is because it is conquered. That, 
no doubt, is how they felt and how the Canadian Govern- 
ment feels; again a response to a stimulus. But in 
Sir William Orpen’s portrait of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford 
I found a response less automatic, more human. Sir 
Charles cannot be classified ; he is not to be labelled merely 
eminent musician, he is himself. And, as I looked at this 
and enjoyed the fun of it, I seemed to be waking from a 
numb kind of nightmare. I began to believe again in the 
individual, in the conscious, in meaning; I ceased to be 
a Behaviourist, and, like Wagner’s dying musician, said to 
myself, “‘ I believe in God, Mozart and Beethoven,” adding 
the names of Michelangelo, Rembrandt and Piero della 
Francesca. I reminded myself also that there have been 
other cities besides London—Athens and Florence, for 
instance. They were art, not Nature, and I cried inwardly, 
““ Nature is very common and art very rare; but still art 
does exist.” In some strange way it extricates itself now 
and then from Nature ; nor have we any right to be angry 
because of its rarity. As Pascal said, all excellence is 
both rare and difficult; in the Academy there are over 
six hundred oil paintings alone, and if ten of them were 
works of art it would be a miracle. But why paint six 
hundred pictures? you may ask. The answer is—that 
is the way of Nature, or of God, or of the immanent and 
imperfect will of man. What man really desires is to be 
an artist, but he very seldom knows how to set about it. 
For the most part he continues to respond to stimuli, for 
the most part his unconscious controls him, but all the 
while there is the effort of a not yet existent conscious 
to come into being, to make for itself organs of its own 
expression. The waste is prodigal. All these human beings 


might, as we say, be doing something useful, but the 


activities of Nature are, for the most part, quite useless 
according to our standards, just because what Nature 
herself is blindly aiming at is art. Now and then, in some 
of her unconscious products, she even achieves it, and 
in man she has produced a creature who may some day 
achieve it with conscious certainty, who may take his 
own life, and the whole of Nature, too, and make of it all 
that he will. 

I have travelled far from the Royal Academy, but 
that was my desire after visiting it. Like a tactful friend, 
I have changed the subject; there is nothing to be got 
from abusing it, for that is merely abuse of human nature 
and the nature of things. The great mass of art in the 
Academy is not art, because it is unconscious, but most 
human activities are still unconscious, yours and mine 
no less than those of the Academicians. The important 
thing, and the way to all excellence, is to believe in the 
conscious, to aim at it always. The business of man is 
to escape from the generic into the specific, and to a 
specific which is what he intends; in art, this specific is 
prophesied and even realised. Art is differentiation; a 
great portrait is of the man himself and not of any class 
to which he belongs, and every work of art is itself and 
not to be classified. When you see it you know this, and 
you know that this differentiation is the aim of life also. 
It may be rarely achieved, but the slow and eddying stream 
of things is towards it, and in us the stream is ceasing 
to be a stream and becoming a will. That is the very 
reason why one does not much like the Academy, why 
one is tempted to be a Jonah about it. It seems a mere 
eddy spinning round and round, but, without the stream, 
there could not be even an eddy. S. MAGEE. 


Music 
THE MODERN SPIRIT—III. 


r I SHE golden age of music may be said to have con- 
cluded with Brahms, who died in 1897. I fix 
the death of Brahms as a finger-post in musical 

history marking the dividing of ways, not because Brahms 

was the “ austere classicist ’”’ most encyclopedias and works 
of reference represent him to be, but because he was soaked 
in the old German religious tradition. Again, I use the 
word “ religious ’’ without reference to any particular creed 
or faith, but as signifying an emotional attitude towards 
life, namely, the emotional feeling that all men are brothers 
and that man is a spirit. This attitude has often been 
called the Christian attitude, but since it is not peculiar to 

Christianity it is preferable to call it the religious attitude. 

Now Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and, surprising as it may 
seem, even Wagner were saturated with this spirit. Bach 
was the most orthodox and least personal in his belief. 
To him man was infinitely the most important creature 
on this planet. In fact, it is doubtful whether he ever even 
contemplated the fact that man lived upon a planet and 
a small planet at that; certainly it was no part of his 
consciousness that man was the cleverest and most successful 
of the mammals. Historically, that conception had not yet 
dawned upon the world. To Bach man was the direct 
creation of God ; he had free will, the choice of good and 
evil, and alone of all the creatures of this world he partook 
of the Divine spirit. In other words, each man was a 
dusty envelope, a “veil of flesh,” clothing a divine soul, 
and was in consequence infinitely important. 

Although a Lutheran Protestant brought up in the pious 
atmosphere of South German family life, Bach had more 
than a touch of genial vivacity. That he had enormous 
vitality needs no proof beyond his music, but there are 
his two wives and his numerous children as an additional 
testimony. There is also the fact that his eldest son, 
Wilhelm Friedemann, had a touch of genius and that his 
second son, Carl Philip Emmanuel, was a quite exceptionally 
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gifted musician. But vitality does not necessarily mean 
gaiety or vivacity; in the early Bach, however, there was 
a spark of gaiety, as may be seen from the complaint made 
by the consistory of the church at Arnstadt, that he “ be- 
wildered the congregation by many strange sounds,” that 
his preludes were too long, and that, when remonstrated with, 
he had made them too short, that he went to a wine shop 
during the sermon, that he had not had any choir practices, 
and that a “strange lady” had been admitted into the 
choir and had been allowed to “‘ make music.” 

It must be added that he was only twenty-one when this 
indictment was drawn up and that as he grew older he 
became more and more serious, until his personality became 
well-nigh submerged in that profound solemnity which 
stares at us from his portraits. This solemnity, this heavy, 
portentous seriousness which settled upon his genius like 
a cloud was, I imagine, the result of that Protestant environ- 
ment on a man of musical genius, tremendous vitality, but 
of little spiritual originality. It has been the custom 
during the last hundred years all over the civilised world 
to think of Bach as a great religious composer. The 
Protestant churches of Europe and America, fortified by 
assurances from the highest professional authorities as to 
his purely musical genius, have united in struggling to 
perform some part of that cataract of cantatas and motets 
which flowed from Bach’s pen with the “ monotonous 
periodicity of a Sunday sermon,” and on festival occasions 
have struggled with his John or Matthew Passions or his 
B minor Mass. This attitude to Bach persists to-day. It 
culminated in the late Sir Hubert Parry’s book, which is 
full of such passages as : 

The cantate Herr, wie Du willt, is a very remarkable example of 
the depth of insight which is so often shown in Bach’s musical 
interpretation of words. If superficially interpreted these particular 
words may be seen to be beset with pitfalls. They do indeed 
actually suggest an incomplete submission to the Divine will as 
the soul is made to express itself in the words, “‘ Ach! aber ach ! 
wie viel lasst mich dein Wille leiden,” ete. The danger obviously 
is to accentuate the harshness of “the Lord’s will” in order to 
enhance the credit of submission. In the text each pair of lines 
of the hymn relating to the Divine will is followed by a passage in 
which the soul in a sort of aside expresses itsreal opinion. Therefore, 
if the words were quite frankly interpreted in musical terms, they 
would express but a formal and superficial submission. Bach had 
in a sense to accept the situation which was provided for him and 
to write in a minor mode rather than the major, which would have 
expressed more frankly the loyal and unstinted submission to the 
will of the Supreme Being whose wisdom passes all understanding. 
. . - To suggest the insignificance of the human creature in relation 
to the Divine will, the music is at first confined to the highest part 
of the scale, the bass being supplied by violins and violas pizzicato. 

Now, my first instinct is to translate the words, “‘ Ach! 
aber ach! wie viel lisst mich dein Wille leiden” into an 
ironic “My goodness ! how much thy will lets me suffer,” 
which is enough to show how different is the modern spirit. 
We have not got in the twentieth century that calm assur- 
ance that we know exactly what the Divine will demands 
of us which the eighteenth century Protestant Christians 
had. We—I am speaking of people who have an inner 
activity of their own, and are not mere imitators of the 
activity of others, past or present—are, probably, not even 
sure that there is a Divine will, but we are certain that any 
Divine will that we can make contact with is infinitely 
more complicated and more difficult to understand than 
that referred to by the authors of the words of Bach’s 
cantatas. But Bach set these German hymns to music 
without any apparent consciousness of their painful 
inadequacy as an expression of the spirit. Parry admits 
that Bach’s Leipzig cantatas were in many cases less 
interesting than his earlier works; he even stumbles sur- 
prisingly near a perception of what was lacking when he 
Suggests in explanation that Bach was accommodating 
himself to the “necessity of addressing people who had 
somewhat lost touch with the primitive poetry of religion.” 
Here several points immediately suggest themselves. 
First, it is not the business of a great composer to accom- 
modate himself to any audience. Secondly, what Parry so 





misleadingly calls the “ primitive poetry of religion” is 
just “religion,” that is all. For either religion is an activity 
of the spirit, i.e., “ poetry,” or it is a perfunctory imitation 
of that activity, a collection of formule or dogma, a 
“*mumbo-jumbo ” intellectually remembered and publicly 
jabbered on Sundays with “ monotonous periodicity.” 

Now, when I said that Bach seemed to me a composer 
of great vitality but of little spiritual originality, this is 
what I meant. Those Lutheran Christians were a vigorous 
stock; they could listen to immensely long sermons and 
cantatas with a dogged indifference to physical distress. 
This indifference to the weariness of the body may be 
regarded—has been regarded—as a triumph of spirit 
over matter, but it is just my point that their spirituality 
consisted of no more than this and that they imposed it 
intellectually upon themselves. 

Their religious activity was an “imitation,” and, like 
ali imitations, materialistic ; so it is noteworthy that when 
Bach shows some sign of life in his religious music it is 
when he is personally touched by some everyday human 
sentiment. Parry, speaking of the superiority of the St. 
Matthew Passion to the bulk of the cantatas, says that the 
theme with which the music deals is the brotherhood of 
man : 

It sets aside the glamour of Divine origin and appeals to men’s 
hearts direct, to look upon the story of unsurpassable human 
goodness, patience, endurance, loving-kindness and suffering, to 
dwell upon every moment of it and set it before mankind as the 
highest state to which mankind can attain, redeeming humanity 
itself by the proof of its supreme possibilities of selflessness, and 
winning the title to divinity by a life and death which surpassed 
all the experiences of mankind. 

This, after the first sensible distinction, is a fair sample 
of the shallow, sentimental gush which gets written by 
clever men of religious instincts but of no creative religious 
originality. It is shallow gush because it will not stand 
the test of the experience which a profound mind can 
bring to it. We moderns will not accept complete selfless- 
ness, complete self-sacrifice as the ideal expression of the 
human spirit. The story which Parry sets before us as 
“the highest state to which mankind can attain,” we will 
accept as an expression of a precious truth, but not as the 
whole truth. Now, I maintain that Bach’s religious music 
is, from the religious point of view, shallow because it is a 
mere perfunctory adornment of a religion, not the expression 
of a fresh religious activity. 

A religion is a dead religious activity, mummified and 
preserved as a method of spiritual life which those who 
have no spiritual life can imitate. In this sense alone is 
Bach’s church music religious. It is admirable in its 
perfunctory imitation, but whenever it is alive it is just 
expressing the ordinary feelings of human animals towards 
one another. But Parry was quite right in selecting 
Bach’s “ religious ” music as necessarily his greatest. The 
point to which I have slowly been moving in these articles 
is that the modern reaction against the spiritual is really a 
reaction against the sham spiritual, against humbug. It 
does not in the least succeed in satisfying me with the 
jazz-music of Stravinsky or the sensual bravura of negro 
sculpture. That sort of thing can give all unprejudiced people 
pleasure, but only half-developed erotic women (and men) 
will find it satisfying. If, however, we are incapable of 
genuine original religious activity, if we are spiritually 
numb, far better enjoy what live faculties we have got 
than deceive ourselves with sentimentalism and moral and 
humanitarian heroics. There is no harm in admiring 
Bach’s Cantatas and Passions, Wagner’s Parsifal and 
Puccini’s Madam Butterfly, so long as we keep our tongue 
in our cheek. There is even virtue in recognising that 
Bach had more intellectual and emotional power than an 
infinite number of Puccinis and Stravinskys. But Bach 
a great religious composer! Oh, dear no! We have only 
had one great religious composer, and even he, great as he 
was—the greatest the world has known—was not much 
good at it, as I hope to show. W. J. Turner. 
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the more I find all criticism impossible. Nature there is 
too close to one, too swarming and proliferating and 
pullulating ; it is like being an ant in an ant heap—you 
lose yourself and begin doing just what all the other ants 
do. So at the Academy I tried to do what the other 
critics did—to look at picture after picture and formulate 
judgments on them. But, try as I would, I could only 
see them in the mass, as generic, not as individual. I saw, 
for instance, a number of unknown warriors in tin helmets 
among the sculpture, and I said to myself “ war 
memorials”; I could get no further than that. The 
producing of memorials seemed to me a natural activity, 
as the producing of mole-hills is to moles. Then I saw 
female portraits, and I said to myself “ Ladies of fashion,” 
just as one would say “Macaws” in the Zoo. I could 
criticise them or distinguish between them no more than 
between one macaw and another. Then I came to 
Mr. Shaw by Mr. John, and even he seemed generic; it 
was the general idea of Mr. Shaw incarnated with immense 
energy, a word, which seemed to me quite untrue, made 
flesh. There are times when Mr. Shaw himself “ func- 
tions ” like the generic idea of him, says what is expected 
of him ; and here he looks what is expected of him. Then 
there were all the Generals in a row by Mr. Sargent; and 
again I said to myself: ““A war memorial, though not 
unknown warriors.” It seemed to me natural that such 
pictures should be painted, and I was glad that Mr. Sargent 
had done it so quietly. I wished that Mr. Munnings had 
been quieter over his ‘Drummer of His Majesty’s First 
Life Guards”; but that, again, was natural, like a cock 
crowing. It was the crowing of a victorious national 
consciousness; and crowing never is musical, Then 
there was “The Royal Marriage ” (Mr. Jacks). Given a Royal 
Marriage, a picture of it, like the queue outside St. 
James’ Palace, is one of the necessary sequela. It is as 
it should be, or as it must be—a response to a certain 
stimulus. It is big, but it might have been bigger. 
The picture of Canadians on the Rhine, done for the 
Canadian Government, is bigger; all the Canadians in it 
look enormous and dwarf the conquered territory which 
they occupy, but that is because it is conquered. That, 
no doubt, is how they felt and how the Canadian Govern- 
ment feels; again a response to a stimulus. But in 
Sir William Orpen’s portrait of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford 
I found a response less automatic, more human. Sir 
Charles cannot be classified ; he is not to be labelled merely 
eminent musician, he is himself. And, as I looked at this 
and enjoyed the fun of it, I seemed to be waking from a 
numb kind of nightmare. I began to believe again in the 
individual, in the conscious, in meaning; I ceased to be 
a Behaviourist, and, like Wagner’s dying musician, said to 
myself, “‘ I believe in God, Mozart and Beethoven,” adding 
the names of Michelangelo, Rembrandt and Piero della 
Francesca. I reminded myself also that there have been 
other cities besides London—Athens and Florence, for 
instance. They were art, not Nature, and I cried inwardly, 
“‘ Nature is very common and art very rare; but still art 
does exist.” In some strange way it extricates itself now 
and then from Nature ; nor have we any right to be angry 
because of its rarity. As Pascal said, all excellence is 
both rare and difficult; in the Academy there are over 
six hundred oil paintings alone, and if ten of them were 
works of art it would be a miracle. But why paint six 
hundred pictures? you may ask. The answer is—that 
is the way of Nature, or of God, or of the immanent and 
imperfect will of man. What man really desires is to be 
an artist, but he very seldom knows how to set about it. 
For the most part he continues to respond to stimuli, for 
the most part his unconscious controls him, but all the 
while there is the effort of a not yet existent conscious 
to come into being, to make for itself organs of its own 
expression. The waste is prodigal. All these human beings 
might, as we say, be doing something useful, but the 


activities of Nature are, for the most part, quite useless 
according to our standards, just because what Nature 
herself is blindly aiming at is art. Now and then, in some 
of her unconscious products, she even achieves it, and 
in man she has produced a creature who may some day 
achieve it with conscious certainty, who may take his 
own life, and the whole of Nature, too, and make of it all 
that he will. 

I have travelled far from the Royal Academy, but 
that was my desire after visiting it. Like a tactful friend, 
I have changed the subject; there is nothing to be got 
from abusing it, for that is merely abuse of human nature 
and the nature of things. The great mass of art in the 
Academy is not art, because it is unconscious, but most 
human activities are still unconscious, yours and mine 
no less than those of the Academicians. The important 
thing, and the way to all excellence, is to believe in the 
conscious, to aim at it always. The business of man is 
to escape from the generic into the specific, and to a 
specific which is what he intends; in art, this specific is 
prophesied and even realised. Art is differentiation; a 
great portrait is of the man himself and not of any class 
to which he belongs, and every work of art is itself and 
not to be classified. When you see it you know this, and 
you know that this differentiation is the aim of life also. 
It may be rarely achieved, but the slow and eddying stream 
of things is towards it, and in us the stream is ceasing 
to be a stream and becoming a will. That is the very 
reason why one does not much like the Academy, why 
one is tempted to be a Jonah about it. It seems a mere 
eddy spinning round and round, but, without the stream, 
there could not be even an eddy. S. MAGEE. 


Music 
THE MODERN SPIRIT—III. 


HE golden age of music may be said to have con- 
cluded with Brahms, who died in 1897. I fix 
the death of Brahms as a finger-post in musical 

history marking the dividing of ways, not because Brahms 
was the “ austere classicist ” most encyclopedias and works 
of reference represent him to be, but because he was soaked 
in the old German religious tradition. Again, I use the 
word “ religious ” without reference to any particular creed 
or faith, but as signifying an emotional attitude towards 
life, namely, the emotional feeling that all men are brothers 
and that man is a spirit. This attitude has often been 
called the Christian attitude, but since it is not peculiar to 
Christianity it is preferable to call it the religious attitude. 

Now Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and, surprising as it may 
seem, even Wagner were saturated with this spirit. Bach 
was the most orthodox and least personal in his belief. 
To him man was infinitely the most important creature 
on this planet. In fact, it is doubtful whether he ever even 
contemplated the fact that man lived upon a planet and 
a small planet at that; certainly it was no part of his 
consciousness that man was the cleverest and most successful 
of the mammals. Historically, that conception had not yet 
dawned upon the world. To Bach man was the direct 
creation of God ; he had free will, the choice of good and 
evil, and alone of all the creatures of this world he partook 
of the Divine spirit. In other words, each man was a 
dusty envelope, a “veil of flesh,” clothing a divine soul, 
and was in consequence infinitely important. 

Although a Lutheran Protestant brought up in the pious 
atmosphere of South German family life, Bach had more 
than a touch of genial vivacity. That he had enormous 
vitality needs no proof beyond his music, but there are 
his two wives and his numerous children as an additional 
testimony. There is also the fact that his eldest son, 
Wilhelm Friedemann, had a touch of genius and that his 
second son, Carl Philip Emmanuel, was a quite exceptionally 
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gifted musician. But vitality does not necessarily mean 
gaiety or vivacity; in the early Bach, however, there was 
a spark of gaiety, as may be seen from the complaint made 
by the consistory of the church at Arnstadt, that he “ be- 
wildered the congregation by many strange sounds,” that 
his preludes were too long, and that, when remonstrated with, 
he had made them too short, that he went to a wine shop 
during the sermon, that he had not had any choir practices, 
and that a “strange lady”. had been admitted into the 
choir and had been allowed to “ make music.” 

It must be added that he was only twenty-one when this 
indictment was drawn up and that as he grew older he 
became more and more serious, until his personality became 
well-nigh submerged in that profound solemnity which 
stares at us from his portraits. This solemnity, this heavy, 
portentous seriousness which settled upon his genius like 
a cloud was, I imagine, the result of that Protestant environ- 
ment on a man of musical genius, tremendous vitality, but 
of little spiritual originality. It has been the custom 
during the last hundred years all over the civilised world 
to think of Bach as a great religious composer. The 
Protestant churches of Europe and America, fortified by 
assurances from the highest professional authorities as to 
his purely musical genius, have united in struggling to 
perform some part of that cataract of cantatas and motets 
which flowed from Bach’s pen with the “‘ monotonous 
periodicity of a Sunday sermon,” and on festival occasions 
have struggled with his John or Matthew Passions or his 
B minor Mass. This attitude to Bach persists to-day. It 
culminated in the late Sir Hubert Parry’s book, which is 
full of such passages as : 

The cantate Herr, wie Du willl, is a very remarkable example of 
the depth of insight which is so often shown in Bach’s musical 
interpretation of words. If superficially interpreted these particular 
words may be seen to be beset with pitfalls. They do indeed 
actually suggest an incomplete submission to the Divine will as 
the soul is made to express itself in the words, “‘ Ach! aber ach ! 
wie viel lasst mich dein Wille leiden,” etc. The danger obviously 
is to accentuate the harshness of “the Lord’s will” in order to 
enhance the credit of submission. In the text each pair of lines 
of the hymn relating to the Divine will is followed by a passage in 
which the soul in a sort of aside expresses its real opinion. Therefore, 
if the words were quite frankly interpreted in musical terms, they 
would express but a formal and superficial submission. Bach had 
in a sense to accept the situation which was provided for him and 
to write in a minor mode rather than the major, which would have 
expressed more frankly the loyal and unstinted submission to the 
will of the Supreme Being whose wisdom passes all understanding. 
. . » To suggest the insignificance of the human creature in relation 
to the Divine will, the music is at first confined to the highest part 
of the scale, the bass being supplied by violins and violas pizzicato. 

Now, my first instinct is to translate the words, “ Ach! 
aber ach! wie viel lasst mich dein Wille leiden ” into an 
ironic “My goodness! how much thy will lets me suffer,” 
which is enough to show how different is the modern spirit. 
We have not got in the twentieth century that calm assur- 
ance that we know exactly what the Divine will demands 
of us which the eighteenth century Protestant Christians 
had. We—I am speaking of people who have an inner 
activity of their own, and are not mere imitators of the 
activity of others, past or present—are, probably, not even 
sure that there is a Divine will, but we are certain that any 
Divine will that we can make contact with is infinitely 
more complicated and more difficult to understand than 
that referred to by the authors of the words of Bach’s 
cantatas. But Bach set these German hymns to music 
without any apparent consciousness of their painful 
inadequacy as an expression of the spirit. Parry admits 
that Bach’s Leipzig cantatas were in many cases less 
interesting than his earlier works; he even stumbles sur- 
prisingly near a perception of what was lacking when he 
Suggests in explanation that Bach was accommodating 
himself to the “necessity of addressing people who had 
somewhat lost touch with the primitive poetry of religion.” 
Here several points immediately suggest themselves. 

t, itis not the business of a great composer to accom- 

modate himself to any audience. Secondly, what Parry so 








misleadingly calls the “ primitive poetry of religion” is 
just “religion,” that is all. For either religion is an activity 
of the spirit, i.e., “‘ poetry,” or it is a perfunctory imitation 
of that activity, a collection of formule or dogma, a 
“*mumbo-jumbo ” intellectually remembered and publicly 
jabbered on Sundays with “ monotonous periodicity.” 

Now, when I said that Bach seemed to me a composer 
of great vitality but of little spiritual originality, this is 
what I meant. Those Lutheran Christians were a vigorous 
stock; they could listen to immensely long sermons and 
cantatas with a dogged indifference to physical distress. 
This indifference to the weariness of the body may be 
regarded—has been regarded—as a triumph of spirit 
over matter, but it is just my point that their spirituality 
consisted of no more than this and that they imposed it 
intellectually upon themselves. 

Their religious activity was an “ imitation,” and, like 
all imitations, materialistic ; so it is noteworthy that when 
Bach shows some sign of life in his religious music it is 
when he is personally touched by some everyday human 
sentiment. Parry, speaking of the superiority of the St. 
Matthew Passion to the bulk of the cantatas, says that the 
theme with which the music deals is the brotherhood of 
man : 

It sets aside the glamour of Divine origin and appeals to men’s 
hearts direct, to look upon the story of unsurpassable human 
goodness, patience, endurance, loving-kindness and suffering, to 
dwell upon every moment of it and set it before mankind as the 
highest state to which mankind can attain, redeeming humanity 
itself by the proof of its supreme possibilities of selflessness, and 
winning the title to divinity by a life and death which surpassed 
all the experiences of mankind. 

This, after the first sensible distinction, is a fair sample 
of the shallow, sentimental gush which gets written by 
clever men of religious instincts but of no creative religious 
originality. It is shallow gush because it will not stand 
the test of the experience which a profound mind can 
bring to it. We moderns will not accept complete selfless- 
ness, complete self-sacrifice as the ideal expression of the 
human spirit. The story which Parry sets before us as 
“the highest state to which mankind can attain,” we will 
accept as an expression of a precious truth, but not as the 
whole truth. Now, I maintain that Bach’s religious music 
is, from the religious point of view, shallow because it is a 
mere perfunctory adornment of a religion, not the expression 
of a fresh religious activity. 

A religion is a dead religious activity, mummified and 
preserved as a method of spiritual life which those who 
have no spiritual life can imitate. In this sense alone is 
Bach’s church music religious. It is admirable in its 
perfunctory imitation, but whenever it is alive it is just 
expressing the ordinary feelings of human animals towards 
one another. But Parry was quite right in selecting 
Bach’s “ religious ” music as necessarily his greatest. The 
point to which I have slowly been moving in these articles 
is that the modern reaction against the spiritual is really a 
reaction against the sham spiritual, against humbug. It 
does not in the least succeed in satisfying me with the 
jazz-music of Stravinsky or the sensual bravura of negro 
sculpture. That sort of thing can give all unprejudiced people 
pleasure, but only half-developed erotic women (and men) 
will find it satisfying. If, however, we are incapable of 
genuine original religious activity, if we are spiritually 
numb, far better enjoy what live faculties we have got 
than deceive ourselves with sentimentalism and moral and 
humanitarian heroics. There is no harm in admiring 
Bach’s Cantatas and Passions, Wagner’s Parsifal and 
Puccini’s Madam Butterfly, so long as we keep our tongue 
in our cheek. There is even virtue in recognising that 
Bach had more intellectual and emotional power than an 
infinite number of Puccinis and Stravinskys. But Bach 
a great religious composer! Oh, dear no! We have only 
had one great religious composer, and even he, great as he 
was—the greatest the world has known—was not much 
good at it, as I hope to show. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME weeks ago I intervened in a dispute between 
S Mr. Shaw and Mr. Clive Bell, and got a peace- 
maker’s black eye for my pains. Mr. Shaw, 
answering Mr. Bell, who had drawn a picture of himself 
in the act of wise living, replied : 
No, my Clive; in vain do you sing, 
“Sun, stand thou still upon Gideon, 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 
They will not stop for you. Lupokova will dance, as you say ; but 
when you stretch your arms to her and cry, 
“Verweile doch, du bist so schén,” 
you cannot stop, either of you, any more than Paolo and Francesca 
could stop in the whirlwind. You delight in the music of Mozart ; 
but does it ever stop ? 
Thus Mr. Shaw’s counter to Mr. Bell’s hedonistic, «esthetic 
philosophy was to stress the transitoriness of all such joys ; 
and upon this I made the following comment : 

Mr. Shaw’s quotation from Faust is not happy. It was not the 
transitoriness of satisfaction which tortured Faust, but the fact 
that he could not experience anything to which he could say, “ Stay, 
then, still, thou art so beautiful.”” The Devil betted he would— 
and lost. Faust’s last hope was establishing an ideal community, 
but that failed to satisfy him. I regret to say he was saved by 
angels. 

This was not, of course, a complete statement of the theme of 
Faust, but it sufficed for my contention at the moment, 
that the point of that famous line in the play was precisely 
the opposite of the purpose which Mr. Shaw made it serve. 
Faust was unsatisfied because, seeking an absolute good 
he could not attain, neither Gretchen, nor anything else in 
life could satisfy him enough to make him say, “ Verweile 
doch, du bist so schén,” whereas Mr. Shaw quoted that line 
as though the emotions Gretchen inspired were unsatisfying 
because they could not last. 


* * * 


What has sent me back to this small point is Mr. Grendon’s 
letter in the last issue of Tue New StatTesMAn, in which he 
declares that “ Mr. Shaw’s quotation could scarcely have 
been a happier one,” but I would have let that pass if 
the rest of his letter had not raised more significant critical 
points. He says that I neither understand Mr. Shaw nor 
Faust. I do not mind his saying that I do not understand 
Mr. Shaw, for his letter gives the impression that he believes 
himself in Mr. Shaw’s religion, and when people have 
performed an act of faith they always think those who have 
not done so, do not “ understand”; but I am sure he has 
no right to say that I do not understand Faust—for the 
best of reasons: his own interpretation tallies with mine. 
I do not believe that the play contains the ultimate truth 
about the value of life and he apparently does. There we 
differ. But we both agree as to the purport of its message. 
This is how he defined it : 


The whole point of Goethe’s masterpiece is that Faust, besides 
finding no moment so satisfying that he would wish to prolong it, 
eventually realises the fatuity and futility of expecting life to wait 
on beauty (or on truth or goodness either). Wisdom’s final word 
on the subject, declares Faust, is that 

“Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der tiiglich Sie erobern muss.” 


So far I am with Mr. Grendon; but he goes on to say this 
means that only in “the creative conquest of Nature re- 
newed from day to day ”’ is the true end of man’s life to be 
found. Now, I do not know what Nature means here (Faust, 
by the bye, had rejected Science)—it is a word which is apt 
to change its meaning several times on the same page—but if 
Mr. Grendon will accept, instead of that phrase, a statement 
more frankly vague—namely, that salvation is to be found 
in ever striving and never attaining, in the chase not in 
the capture, in effort not in fulfilment, I would agree to 
that as a fair description of the last hen-coop to which Faust 
clings in the wreck of everything else ; thanks to which, 


driven on by an insatiable dissatisfaction, he is finally 
“‘ saved ”—with the help of those mysterious angels. ] 
cannot imagine why Mr. Grendon concluded, as he did in 
his letter, that I was goose enough to think Faust was saved 
simply “because he prudently omits to pronounce the 
literal wish, ‘ O stay, elightful moment, stay.””” All Mr, 
Grendon had before him was the passage from my article 
quoted above. 
* * » 


“The marionette fable of Faust,” said Goethe, “ mur- 
mured with many voices in my soul. I, too, had wandered 
into every department of knowledge, and had returned 
early enough satiated with the vanity of science. And 
life, too, I had tried under various aspects, and always 
came back sorrowing and unsatisfied.” Faust is the 
mirror in which is reflected the struggle and the changes 
in Goethe. He began the play in 1770-1771; he finished 
it in a 1831, and he died the following spring. 
It is packed with more of a great man’s miscellaneous 
experience than any other single work of art. One may 
plausibly sum Faust up as Mr. Grendon does, or by saying, 
“nur mit ein bischen andern Worten,” that its moral is 
that “he who strives strays, yet in that straying finds 
his salvation,”’ yet no such definition can cover the whole of 
it. It is not deliberately a philosophical poem, but it 
conveys a definite attitude towards life; one peculiarly 
sympathetic to modern romanticism, with its mystic con- 
fidence in the will and its scepticism of ideals, and its desire 
to see in pains, crimes, follies, blessings in disguise. Carlyle 
in the first half of the nineteenth century cried confidently, 
“Close your Byron and open your Goethe.” I do not 
know what book he would ask us to close now, because it 
seems to me that the most influential writers, Shaw and 
Wells for example, are pushing our minds along the same 
direction as Faust. I wish there were such a book that I 
might implore readers to hesitate before closing it. 


* * * 


It has always been surprising to me that Carlyle should 
have chosen Goethe as a favourite hero. One would have 
expected that the grand, bland Olympian calm of the sage 
of Weimar would have exasperated the flaming sage of 
Chelsea, who spent some time trying to inspire Emerson 
with an agitated horror of the Devil. (It is said that he 
took him to a House of Commons debate with that purpose, 
turning on him fiercely with “‘ Will ye believe, mon, in 
the Deil noo?”’) The serenity of Goethe seems to me to 
lie in his temperament rather than in his philosophy, and 
therefore, alas, not to be transferable. His contemporaries 
were amazed, and many of them shocked, by his indifference 
during those years when his country was being broken up and 
overrun by the French. While patriots were in despair, he 
wrote poetry; nor did the confusion round him reflect 
itself in a word he wrote. On the day of the battle of 
Leipsig he wrote an epilogue to his tragedy of Essex for 
his favourite actress. He followed everything with his eye, 
but he let nothing upset him emotionally. He allowed his 
love affairs to go further than most things in that direction, 
but he always just managed to extricate himself—intact. 
It is this mixture of extreme sensibility with detachment 
which makes him unique. His sensibility was such as to 
make it almost impossible to tell him bad news, and he 
put off to the last moment facing anything disagreeable ; 
yet his detachment was so complete that men thought him 
unfeeling. His constant effort was to keep himself always 
in a frame of mind to make the most of the alleviating 
occupations of the present. Of all the stories told of him, 
the one which seems to illustrate best his temperament is 
the account of an incident which occurred on his voyage 
from Sicily to Naples. The ship was in great danger of 
being driven on the rocks and the deck was crowded with 
terrified Italian peasants ; to Goethe the ignoble uproar was 
more detestable than death; he delivered a little speech 
and told them to trust in the Mother of God. It had a 
calming effect. ‘‘ They were so near the rocks that some 
sailors had seized beams to stave the ship off”; Goethe 
then went down to the cabin, lay on his back, and called 
up before his mind’s eye a picture in Merian’s illustrated 
Bible, which, no doubt, he criticised judicially. 
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APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


25,000 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid 
£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


i order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. ; 

_ SHARES.—/1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable. Maximum holding, 200; maximum Dividend, 7} per cent. ; 
Dividend declared yearly. 
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is transferable, and the Association can redeem at par at January ist in any year by giving a year’s notice ; but Stock is not withdrawable. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Houses on Reformed Lines. 
Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have uo inducement to push the sale, but have a substantial 
interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. 
Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First Garden City, Southampton Corporation, etc. 

, Managers are carefully chosen and the houses regularly inspected. The houses are free from “tie” to brewers. The Inns are 
chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct from 
the bar, and most have tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.”—There was one Inn under management in 1897—mnow there are 170, ranging from Yorkshire 
to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £158,932. Reserves, £52,000, For further particulars and 
balance-sheet ask for the Anamal Report. ’ 

Maximum Dividend paid yearly (1899-1919 inclusive), 5 per cent.; then raised to 7} per cent., which has also been paid regularly. 

N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit for Loan Stock. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 25 YEARS. 


TO THE COUNCIL OF FORMS OF APPLICATION. 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





BD ccccccsvesacecesas 1922. Dale oacccccccceseseses 1922. 

full L the undersigned, hereby Qpply FOF 2... cccccsccccecce Shares of {1 each, I, the undersigned, hereby apply for {£ .......esseeeseees Six per Cem 
as paid, in the above-named Association, in respect of which I enclose an order Loan Stock in the above-named Association in respect of which I enclose an ordet 
> AL fo rere and I agree to accept the Shares in on my bankers for £ ......seseeeeeeeee 
ccordance with the rules of the Association, and to be bound thereby. 

MNS. isco ws Sihedn ehnhuietiietad delekewdd<eenn<ekwenasionet TAME oe rccecececcccsccccncesoosscorens 

N. 8. ee ee ee is OF BI ois oo Som nc ceccdnsicccesccs N. &. Name in full (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) ....-++-+++++: 
Address Address .... 





Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed “‘ Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd.” 
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PIERS PLOWMAN 


Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman. By D. Cuapwick- 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Langland—whoever he may have been—and he is supposed, 
like Homer, to have been several persons—is almost the least 
popular of the English poets. His appeal is popular, but he 
wrote in what is almost a dead language even to those who find 
Chaucer easy reading. It is improbable that many people 
except scholars have read even the modernised version of Piers 
Plowman that has been published in Everyman’s Library. Yet 
it is a poem that is as insistently alive as the people we meet 
in the streets. Though an allegory, it recreates the human 
procession for us as surely as do the Canterbury Tales. Detail 
after detail brings the men and women of the time of Edward III. 
and Richard II. before us—their food, their clothes, their 
knaveries, their excesses—all the wickedness of the world, 
indeed, in holiday array, with the brightness of Christ falling 
across it and revealing its festivity as filthiness. Piers Plowman 
is one of the few great religious poems in English, and it is great 
because the poet’s sense of truth was not merely theological 
but artistic. Critics may quarrel as to the application of the 
word “ great” to a poem that no one would dream of putting 
on a level with the work of Chaucer or Shakespeare. But 
genius on so large a scale as Langland’s has something of greatness 
in it. It has at least produced a masterpiece in which an age 
comes to life. 

Miss Chadwick’s book is a study of Piers Plowman in relation 
to the age. She has gone to it, on the present occasion, not for 
poetry, but for pictures of fourteenth-century life. She has 
chapters on town life and country life, on the clergy, the kings 
and the commons, on medieval women and medieval warfare. 
Her book is able, scholarly, and useful, and, though it does not 
attempt to give us an imaginative reconstruction of the age, 
it at least tempts us to go back to Piers Plowman where we shall 
find such an imaginative reconstruction. 

“ The account of society given in Piers Plowman,” she warns 
us, “is gloomy.” But the general effect of the poem itself 
is not gloomy. There is present corruption, but at the end of 
it there is salvation : 


a note of poetry and sang ; 

most shining is the sun ; 

than after watery clouds, 

nor are friends dearer, 

when Love and Peace have gotten 
the victory. 

nor wicked envy, 

could not to laughter bring, 

all perils end.” 


Then piped Peace 

“* After sharpest showers, 
“There is no warmer weather 
“Nor is love sweeter, 
“Than after war and wrack 


** War never was in this world, 
“Which Love if he would 
“* And Peace through patience 


I have quoted the modernised version, because though it has 
lost some of the poetry, it conveys more of the sense to the 
average reader. And, indeed, even in this version much of the 
poetry—not only the technical poetry of alliteration, but the 
rhythm and swing that express the passionate mood of the 
writer—remains. How charming is Langland’s contrast between 
the wild creatures of the fields that live by reason and men and 
women who alone are reasonless : 


I bowed my body, 
Saw sun and sea, 


beholding all about me, 
and the sand of the shore, 
Where birds and beasts with their mates wandered, 
Wild serpents in the woods and wonderful birds, 
Flecked with many a coloured feather ; 

Man and his mate, Peace and War, 

Poverty and plenty, bliss and bitter bale ; 

And I saw all beasts following Reason, 

In eating and drinking and gendering their kind ; 
Man and his mate alone were Reason-less. 
Birds I beheld making nests in the bushes, 
I wondered from whom and where the pie learnt 
To lay the sticks that lie in her nest, 
Hiding and covering that no fool should find ; 
In marshes on moors in mire and in water 
Divers dived. “Dear God,” said I, 
“Where gat these wild things wit ?”’ 


It is clear that, Puritan though Langland was, the world was 
for him a decorated place. No one but a poet with an exquisite 
feeling for the decorated scene could have written that passage 
n which we are told how Charity may be recognised when it 
appears among men: 


“Therefore not by colour, no nor by learning, 


“Nor by words nor by works shalt thou know Charity, 
“But by PIERS PLOWMAN sand that is CHRIST. 





I have seen him in russet, 
and in gilt armour, 
to men that it needed. 


“*T have seen him in silk 
“In grey and in fur 

** And gladly he gave it 
“Edmund and Edward each was a king, 

“*Each was a saint and theirs too was Charity, 
“TI have seen him singing in ragged weeds, 

“‘ But in rich robes often he walketh 

“With cap and oiled hair and his crown shaven, 

“‘ And cleanly clothed in black and Tartar silk. 
**In a Friars frock once was he found 

“In Saint Francis time —but it is long ago.” 


Christ Himself, again, might be Fra Angelico’s Christ as he 
enters Jerusalem as a knight— 
that cometh to be doubed, 
To geten hus gilte spores . and galoches y-couped ; 
or, as the modern version puts it: 


Like one that cometh to be dubbéd knight, 
To get him his gilt spurs and his slashed shoon. 


Miss Chadwick thinks that, in many of his descriptions, Langland 
was influenced by the dramatic representations of the time, 
and she suggests that he had in his mind figures seen in a play 
when he wrote those beautiful lines on Mercy and Truth : 


Out of the west coste . a wenche, as me thou3te, 
Cam walkynge in the wey . to-helle-ward she loked. 
Mercy hi3t that mayde . a meke thynge with-alle, 
A ful benygne buirde . and boxome of speche. 

Her suster, as it semed . cam softly walkynge, 
Evene out of the est . and westward she loked. 

A ful comely creature . Treuth she hi3te. 


Whatever the source of the picture in these lines, it is at least 
a fact that Langland was able to give even to the abstract 
figures in his allegory something of the solidity of figures passing 
across a stage. He had, however, quite apart from what he may 
have learnt at the play, a keenly poetic and humorous sense of 
reality. He delighted in the details of actual life, as we see 
in the passage in which Gluttony, on his way to church, is 
tempted into the ale-house of Betty the brewster : 

Then in goes Glutton and great oaths welcomed him. 

Cis the shoemaker sat on the bench, 

Watt the gamekeeper and his wife—drunk ; 

Tom the tinker and two of his ’prentices, 

Hick the hackneyman, Hogg the needler, 

Clarice of Cock Lane and the parish clerk ; 

Parson Piers of Pray-to-God and Pernel the Flemish woman, 

Daw the ditcher and a dozen more of them ; 

A fiddler, a ratter, and a Cheapside scavenger, 

A ropemaker, a trooper, and Rose of the Small Shop, 

A watchman and a hermit, and the Tyburn hangman ; 

Godfrey the garlic seller, Griffin the Welshman, 

All early in the morning welcomed Glutton gladly 

To try the new good ale. 


The portrait of Parson Sloth again shows us not merely a quality 
but a man in a single gross detail : 
Then came Sloth, beslabbered, with two slimy eyes, 
“IT must sit down,” says he, “or I shall nap, 
“TI cannot stand or stoop, or kneel without a footstool, 
** Once I am in bed, no bell-ringing can rouse me 
“Till I am ripe for dinner.” 
He began with a belch 


And stretched him out and yawned 
—and then he snored. 


Langland, indeed, was a poet with the double vision of reality 
—the reality of the visible world of things and the reality of 
the invisible world of imagination. He was not romantic to 
the point of some modern writers on the Middle Ages. As he 
lay among the Malvern Hills and beheld his vision of the “fair 
field full of folk,’ he saw no romantic scene, but, for the most 
part, a tragi-comedy of rogues : 

Hermits, a heap of them, 

Were walking to Walsingham 

Great long lubbers, 

Clad in copes 

To pass for hermits, 
He saw corruption everywhere, both among the clergy and 
among the laity. He denounced the profiteering of the small 
shopkeeper with a bitterness that has been echoed in our own 
time : 

Women that bake and brew, 

They are the people 

They harm the poor who can but buy in pennyworths, 

And secretly and oft they poison them ; 

They grow rich on their retail with what the poor should eat, 

They buy houses, they become landlords, 


and beat his breast in penitence 


with hooked staves, 

—each had his wench with him— 
that loth were to work, 

to be known for hermits, 

and have an easy life. 


butchers and cooks, 
that harm the poor, 
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WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY 


BY SIR JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc., Guy Medalist 
the Royal Statistical Society, and late of the Inland 
Revenue Department. Being the Newmarch Lectures of 
eee. tos. 6d. Postage, od. 
Times: “‘ Full of interesting matter, and worth the careful consideration 
of all interested in economic and social problems.” 
Westminster Gaselie: ‘‘ On what may be called ‘ real’ statistics, Sir Josiah 
Stamp is probably, with Professor Bowley, the ——— oak authority 
adinirable lucidity and perfect t in a style 
that is ey Se: a eee. are = data w ich _ a — 
can lormed as to the National Inco tional re, 
set the limits of Taxable Capacity.” _ . —_— 


A PRIMER OF TAXATION 


An Introduction to Public Finance. By E. A. LEVER, 
B.Sc. 23s. 6d. Postage, 3d. 
Times: “ A clear and useful handbook.” 


Chamber of Commerce Journal: ‘‘ A clear and concise explanation of the 
development and working of our taxing system.” 


INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


With special reference to British and American 
Conditions. 


By JOSEPH L. COHEN, B.A. (Cantab.), M.A. (Columbia 
Univ.), Gilder Fellow in Economics. 18s. Postage, 1s. 


Chamber of Commerce Journal: ‘ The four parts into which this highly 
interesting k is divided deal with the problem of Unemployment 
Insurance, the Ghent System, the British System, and the Problem in the 
United States of America, special attention having been paid to the last 
two. .. . To all who desire a well- written treatise on Unemployment Insurance 
this book should make a strong appeal.” 
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GYLDENDAL 
WANDERERS 


By KNUT HAMSUN, 
“Growth of the Soil,” ‘ Pan,” etc. 
8s. 6d. net. 


From Rebecca West’s review in THE NEw STATESMAN :— 
“ It will endure . . . because it has beauty, -triumphant 
technique ; . as wise a book as Growth of the Soil. Hamsun 
. . « is one of the wisest of the great Europeans.” 





Author of 





Ready Shortly. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PACIFIC IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By General N. GOLOVIN, in collaboration with 
Admiral A.D. BUBOV. With 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. 


By JOHAN BOJER, 
Author of “The Great Hunger.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


FROZEN JUSTICE 


By Captain EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
7s. 6d. net. 








1r HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has just published 
the life-story of one of the most remarkable 
men of recent times. 

AND HIS 


PASTEUR “work: 


By L. DESCOUR. Cloth 15/- net. 


“ There is no story to equal Pasteur’s in all the records of 
man’s achievement. No story at once so human, so patient, so 
full of triumph. For Pasteur was not only a great chemist and a 
great thinker. Above all he was a great man.”—The Times. 

“Mr. Fisher Unwin has had the privilege of publishing one 
of the noblest biographies in the language. I mean ‘ Pasteur 
and His Work,’ by L. Descour. I had long been aware of the 
strict piety and qutenesdienny genius of Pasteur, but they are 
brought out in this book ~~ startling and refreshing vi ess. 
They show Pasteur as the greatest scientific man of 
the last century, the most fralttul, the most unerringly success- 
ful.”"—Claudius Clear in ‘The British Weekly. 





One of the outstation books of 1921 was ALASKA MAN’S 
LUCK, Hjalmar Rutzebeck’s story of his great fight, against 
man and nature for an existence in the Alaskan wilds. 


MY ALASKAN IDYLL 


** My Alaskan Idyll,” which is just published, is a continuation 
of the story. Like its predecessor, it is a thrilling real life 
story of daring adventure, hardship and love. There is nothing 
like it in fiction. If you want to be thrilled read both books. 


MY ALASKAN IDYLL 


By HJALMAR RUTZEBECK. 7s. 6d. (Just Ready.) 


ALASKA MAN’S LUCK 


By HJALMAR RUTZEBECK. 7s. 6d. 


Einstein and the Universe. 


By CHARLES NORDMANN. With a Preface by the Rt. 

Hon. Viscount Haldane. tos. 6d. net. 

“*M. Charles Nordmann, astronomer to the Observatory of Paris, gives 

by far the clearest account that has yet appeared of the famous Einstein 

ay A Relativity. . . . The sweep and the breadth of the thought 
book render it extraordinarily attractive.”"—Daily Mail. 


Death and its Mystery. 


Before Death. Proofs of the Existence of the Soul. 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. tos. 6d. net. 


“This book by the famous French astronomer on the soul's existence 
and persistence after ‘ death ° is destined to rank among the great classical 
works on Spiritualism contributed by eminent men of science.”"—Jnter- 
national Psychic Gazette. 


Aspects of Jewish Life 
and Thought. 


The Letters of BENAMMI. ros. 6d. net. 


“ To those who think of Jews as the accomplice or instigator of Bolshevism 
or revolution, who think that the hidden hand is that of a Jew, or who 
supposes that there may be after all something in the ‘ Protocols,’ these 
letters should, and will if he read them, come as a revelation.” —Man- 
chester Guardian. 


Trapping Wild Animals 
in Malay Jungles. 


By CHARLES MAYER. (Second Impression.) 8s. 6d. net. 
“A book of rare quality is ‘ Tra ~~ Wild Animals.’ It is the story 
brilliantly told by the author oi as adventures and narrow 


escapes in his business of collecting wild mals for menageries and 
Zoological Gardens.”""—Daily Mail. 


On the Trail of the Pigmies. 


An Account of an Anthropological Exploration. 

By Dr. LEONARD JOHN VANDEN BERGH, LL.B. With 

over a hundred pn Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
The author's fn poms xperience in Central Africa enabled him to get 
at the heart of native life through his intimate knowledge of their languages 
and his long study of their characters. 


Working North from 
Patagonia. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK. Author of “ A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World.” Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. 25s. net. 
“ It is doubtful if any other man has seen quite so much of South America 
and its people, on and off the beaten track, as has Mr. Harry A. Franck.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 2 
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If they scld honestly 

Nor buy their tenures. 

Mayors and their officers 
Between the king and commons 
They should punish these 


And the poor kneel and cry to Christ to avenge them 
Here on earth or else in hell. 


We often think of “ merry England” as a country in which at 
least the beer was always good, but Miss Chadwick reminds us 
that we can find no evidence for this rosy view in Piers Plowman : 
There were many varieties, from penny-ale, or even halfpenny- 
ale, to “ podyng ale,”’ or thick ale. The very best brown ale was 
carefully stowed away in the bedchamber. All kinds of ale were 
supposed to comply with regulations, but the ale-seller seems usually 
to have outwitted the ale-conner and defrauded the public. A 
cheap kind of perry known as “ piriwhit ’”? was mixed with the ale ; 
and thick and thin ale were sold together. Dregs and refuse were 
palmed off as good liquor, and all qualities were drawn from the 
same tap. Though the use of “sealed measures” was strictly 
enforced, some ale-sellers continued to measure their gallons by 
drinking-cups, to their own advantage. 


As for the merriment of those days, Langland had little sym- 
pathy with it, save when it was the merriment of good men. 
Had he lived to-day, it is to be feared that he would have in- 
veighed against the public-house and the music-hall. We see 
how vehement was his Puritanism in Piers’s reference to those 
whom he will take with him on his pilgrimage in search of 
truth : 

“And all kind of craftsmen 

“I will find them food 

“Saving Jack the Juggler, 

‘And the ribald Robert 

“And Friar the beggar, and Daniel the dicer, 

“Truth told me once and bade me tell it after him: 

“«*They shall be blotted from the book of life.’ ”’ 


The modern medievalist, indeed, will find little to attract him 
to Langland save, perhaps, in his anti-Semitism. Langland 
justified serfdom, and justified especially the serfdom of the 
Jews : 

The Juwes, that were gentil-men . Jesu thei dispised, 

Bothe his lore and his lawe . now ar thei lowe cherlis, 

As wyde as the worlde is . wonyeth there none 

But under tribut and taillage . as tykes and cherles. 

And tho that bicome Crysten . by conseille of the baptiste, 

Aren frankeleynes, fre men . thorw fullyng that thei toke, 

And gentel-men with Jesu . for Jesus was yfulled, 

And uppon Calvarye on crosse . ycrouned kynge of Jewes. 


Langland, perhaps, was all the better poet because he was no 
Utopian. He was a man of his age, though in conflict with 
his age. That is one of the things that make him so extra- 
ordinarily readable in ours. RosBert Lynp. 


they would not build so high, 


the kings go-betweens 
to keep the laws, 
in pillories and stocks. 


that can live by Truth, 
who live faithfully,— 
and Janet of the Stews, 
for his filthy words, 


IBSEN’S EARLY PLAYS 


Thsen’s Early Plays. Translated from the Norwegian by ANDERS 
Orpeck, A.M. Oxford Univ. Press. 11s. 


In his English version of the Ibsen canon, Mr. Archer omitted 
these three early plays, on the ground that The Warrior's Barrow 
and Olaf Liljekrans were excluded from every edition prepared 
by the poet himself, and had “even less intrinsic value than 
Catilina,” while the latter’s crudity of style offered “a thankless 
task to reproduce in translation.” Well, we have them at last 
in English, thanks to the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
(whatever that may be) and more particularly to Mr. Anders 
Orbeck, and can now judge for ourselves. There is not much 
to be said certainly for The Warrior's Barrow. A “ dramatic 
poem ”’ concerning a mistaken identity leading through tedious 
imbroglio to an artificial climax and resolved by the inevitable 
identification—such is this bastard product of the illegitimate 
union of epic and romanticism. The startling stage direction 
that ‘‘ the action takes place on a small island off the coast of 
Sicily shortly before the introduction of Christianity into Norway ” 
would appear to be its only claim to distinction. 

To a very different category belongs Olaf Liljekrans. Begun 
in 1850, when the dramatist was only twenty-two years old, it 
appeared, re-written, in 1857, and thus dates later than Lady 
Inger of Ostrit and The Feast of Solhoug. This “ thrilling love- 
drama of the mountain fastnesses ” (thus the publishers) proves 
on closer inspection to be a first essay in the vein of Brand and 
Peer Gynt. Ibsen is throwing off the leading-strings of Ochlen- 
schlaeger. Romance is challenged by satire, and this conflict 


of sugar and salt fits admirably into a dramatised folk-tale. The 


result is beyond all expectations successful. Tears and laughter, 
satire and sentiment, tragedy, and comedy, chase each other 
across the stage, or combine in the poignancy of disillusion- 
ment : 
Ky The life in my dream had so rosy a hue ! 

*Tis nothing but fiction, nothing is true, 

*Tis nothing but nonsense and shifting lies ; 

Naught can be seized and held in the hand, 

Naught must be looked at with open eyes, 

Nothing stands proof when we understand ! 


There are—of course there are—immaturities, many and 
glaring, for the superior to pounce upon, and the silver-lining 
fallacy triumphs in the end: 


So dreary and black is never our sorrow— 
Tis followed sometime by a bright sunny morrow ! 


but, cut the encumbrances—the antiquated asides, the prose 
soliloquies, the fey ‘“‘ Thorgjerd, an old fiddler’ (who neverthe- 
less appears with a harp !)—and above all find a Grieg, and you 
have here a play worthy of any stage—or better—of any audience. 

That claim can hardly be made for Ibsen’s first drama which, 
however, from the critical point of view, is the most interesting 
of this strangely assorted trio. There can be no question in 
this case of accusing the translator of that impious piety, which 
impels some devotees of genius to drag forth into publicity the 
schoolboy scribblings that the dead author had consigned to 
oblivion, for Ibsen to the last had a sneaking affection for his first- 
born. To celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary as a play- 
wright he re-published a revised version which he included in 
the later complete editions of his works. Nor has the revision 
greatly impaired the play’s biographical value, for he tells us 
that he made “no change in the thought and ideas, but only 
in the language in which these are expressed.”” The alterations, 
say the learned, involve principally the poetic expression itself, 
and as such, with all deference to Mr. Orbeck, do not survive 
translation. Here, then, we have a tragedy in the grand manner 
written in the night hours (“stolen from my employer”) by 
an apothecary’s assistant aged twenty-one, inspired by the 
story of Catilina in Sallust and Cicero, whom he studied, also 
at night, in preparation for university examinations. What 
better setting for the budding genius of fiction? And yet to 
all appearances how utterly inadequate the result in fact—a 
mechanical plot, transparently forged out of improbable coinci- 
dences and impossible situations, naively divulged in the bleakest 
of blank verse. 

Catilina is marred throughout by almost every conceivable 
dramatic fault, and that, of course, is why its occasional merits 
stand out so prominently that the reader comes upon them with 
a shock. In the midst of turgid operatics and melodramatic 
fustian, a character will suddenly leap into life and force. And 
the bold relief in which such passages, confined mainly to the 
scenes between Catilina and Furia, emerge above the dreary 
flats of their surroundings, affords the critic a better opportunity 
than he will find in the later and better plays of isolating samples 
for purpose of analysis. The interest of Catilina, then, lies in the 
unique facilities it offers for probing some of the peculiar qualities 
of Ibsen’s genius. True, we shall learn nothing of his mastery 
of dialogue, for the young dramatist here shows no trace of his 
later skill. But even at the height of his powers, if we may 
trust his translators, he relied little for effect on beauty of expres- 
sion. On the other hand, the most striking characteristic of 
his workmanship is already evident in Catilina—a characteristic 
not easily defined in a sentence, but which may perhaps be 
summed up by saying that the “ overtones” denied to his words, 
he gave, as ne one else has been able to give, to his characters. 
This uncanny power, by which later on he could suddenly raise 
the petit bourgeois chatting in a parlour on to the plane of the 
supernatural or the sublime—that power already enables him 
in his first play to invest the weakly-drawn figure of Furia with 
the majestic symbolism of Fate. 

Ibsen, one gathers, never felt comfortable in blank verse, or 
rather in the “ Iambic Pentameter,” as he himself more fitly 
described it. In Catilina he drops frequently into rhyme, and 
in some emotional passages breaks into ballad metre. The 
effect of the latter as a vehicle for tragedy is extremely discon- 
certing in English and, one feels, must be equally so in the 
original. Since, however, his later metrical plays were satirical 
in character and composed out of Scandinavian material, the 
national form of rhythm, which he preferred and adopted, was 
certainly the most suitable for his But one would 
like to know to what extent his limitations in blank verse were 


responsible for his desertion of heroic tragedy. 
F. Be 
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APPLETON BOOKS. 





DOUBLE CROSSED 
DOUGLAS NEWTON. 


Full of adventure, love and crime. Vivid in its action and 
excitement, this story will win a big public for Douglas 
Newton. 7s. 6d. 


7 SACRIFICE S. F. WHITMAN. 


An amazing story, brilliantly written and filled with the 
hypnotic lure which leads women to cast away the trammels 
bred of sheltering luxury, and follow the men they love beyond 
the limits of the civilised world. 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 


TERMS OF BEHAVIOUR 
SMITH and GUTHRIE. 


An exhaustive study of the latest phases of psychology’ 
simply written and well illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE MODERN IDEA OF THE 
STATE H. KRABBE. 


A stimulating and scholarly work by the Professor of Public 
Law at the University of Leyden on political theory. 16s. 


: GREAT COMPANIONS 


EDITH WYATT. 


Literary appreciation of Daniel Defoe, Henri Fabre, Walt 
Whitman, in biographical papers on these and other writers, 
make a volume that is interesting and informative. 5s. 





25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 








- |LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Political Handbook 
Indispensable to _ Politicians. 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 


MAY NUMBER. 


Complete Political Diary for April. 


Genoa Conference: Clear Record of What has 
been Done. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Responsibility for the Failure 
of Genoa. 


~ Votes of Coalition Liberals against Free Trade. 
The Real Case against the Labour Party. 
Liberal Foreign Policy, etc., etc. 
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Marcus Aurelius 


on Insurance 


Be Fortified 


‘Be like the promontory against 
which the waves continually break ; 
but it stands firm and tames the 
fury of the waves round it”— 
Marcus Aurelius. 


**Be like the promontory”—so ad- 
jured the Emperor-Sage of Ancient 
Rome, ‘‘ Easier said than done,” 
does someone observeP True— 
but it is not so difficult to-day to 
stand firm against troubles and dis- 
asters as it was in the days when 
Marcus Aurelius admonished his 


people. 


Human troubles have not lessened 
since those days: Indeed, Science, 
Speed, Competition, would seem 
to have conspired to increase our 
mental worries, physical dangers, 
and daily disasters. 


Therefore, the Law of Compensa- 
tion has entered ‘in to balance the 
scales by proffering protection, 
Entire prevention is impossible. 
But provision against the day of 
need is within the grasp of all. 
Insurance is the world-wide medium 
of provision. 


To make that provision usiversal in 
its scope is the aim of The Motor 
Union Insurance Co. Ltd, 


When considering with whom and 
how best to insure—please remember 
that The Motor Union Insurance 
Co. Ltd. can meet your needs in all 
classes of Insurance, ‘*‘ M.U.I.” 
M EANS U NIVERSAL 1 NSUR- 
ANCE. 


Explanatory leaflets will be 
forwarded on request to 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





POC eSS CECE ERE SER CEES Ses 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1! 





Post Free for Twelve Months for Five Shillings. 





LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 PARLIAMENT STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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MANUFACTURED MAGIC 


The Chronicles of Rodriguez. By Lorp Dunsany. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 


A very common story is that of the hero who, seeing another 
young man on terms of familiarity with the girl he loves, departs 
in sorrow, and returns, after the due number of pages has been 
filled with his adventures, to find that the other young man was 
the girl’s brother after all. Lord Dunsany uses this plot in 
The Chronicles of Rodriguez. He uses also Spain, the Pyrenees, 
magic, music, the balcony at dusk, the thrown flower. He is 
the property-man to a play (drama? fantasy ? burlesque ?— 
one never knows) which does not begin. 

Of course, a book need not be all of one kind. A masterpiece 
may begin as burlesque and turn to tragedy and back to burlesque 
again : the thing has been done. But a work of art should at 
least have its own unity. Incoherence is not a form of art. 
Indeed, we here have raised the whole esthetic problem which is 
so acute in the new experimental gesticulations of painting, 
music and literature. No one—not the most “classical”— 
wants to tie anyone to externals and formule ; but what the 
rebels forget is that mere rebellion is itself only a formula, and 
that you do not create one thing by just denying another. A 
bad sonnet is worthless, but no more completely so than a bad 
poem in the modern manner. “Marry, this is somewhat, this is 
rhyme: the other is neither rhyme nor reason.” The only test 
of a work of art is whether it is a work of art. To throw off all 
restraint is too easy, and in Lord Dunsany’s case it does not 
even achieve the superficial effect of novelty. For it is only 
his incoherence that is his own. His properties are desperately 
familiar, whereas his incoherence of method reminds us of those 
old ladies who play patience and shift a card whenever it is 
convenient. There is, of course, nothing reprehensible in break- 
ing the rules: only one wonders why they take the trouble to 
play patience. 

Spain! ‘Our purple-painted headlands or the lordly keeps 
of Spain” ; “ Is there no method to tell her in Spanish . . . ?” 
“The long waving line of the blue Pyrenees.” If you want 
romance, start with Spain. On the very first page we get Valla- 
dolid. ‘* You saw go up and down Valladolid.” All the echoes ; 
all the trappings; all the properties. But what of the breath 
of life? 

Of course, if anyone will affirm that, for him, the book lives, 
there can be no denial and no argument : to him all this criticism 
will be irrelevant. For us, we confess, the book is dead and 
dull. Lord Dunsany is unfortunately always suggesting com- 
parisons. His hero walks across the Pyrenees. You cannot 
make your hero walk across either the Pyrenees or the Alps 
without challenging comparison with Stevenson and Mr. Belloc. 
Lord Dunsany writes well, but he does not write like Stevenson 
or Mr. Belloc. Or rather, perhaps, the trouble is that he does. 
Here is one passage. A single short passage cannot be a test 
of a descriptive writer’s powers ; but, if it is fairly chosen, it can 
show his method: 

All the afternoon they passed through the fir woods, and as shadows 
began to grow long they passed the last tree. The village and all 
the fields about it and the road by which they had come were all 
spread out below them like little trivial things dimly remembered 
from very long ago by one whose memory weakens. Distance had 
dwarfed them, and the cold regard of those mighty peaks ignored 
them. And then a shadow fell on the village, then tiny lights shone 
out. It was night down there. 


Here, on the other hand, is an example of the author’s archness. 
The high romantic is abandoned for the graceful casual: 


Rodriguez turned towards Morano and saidto him . . . No, 
realism is all very well, and I know that my duty as an author is 
to tell all that happened, and I could win mighty praise as a bold, 
unconventional writer; at the same time, some young lady will 
be reading all this next year in some far country, or in twenty years 
in England, and I would sooner she should not read what Rodriguez 
said. 

Well, of course, it is legitimate. It has been done. “ British 
public, ye who like me not.” Yes, it has certainly been 
done. But differently. 

Or, as a final test, take a passage dealing with the realisation 
of love. This is, perhaps, the most difficult theme of all. Only 
by simplicity or by extreme splendour have even great 
writers succeeded in touching it. Above all, it needs artistic 
sincerity : 

And there came on Rodriguez that feeling that some deride and 
that others explain away, the feeling of which romance is mainly 
made and which is the aim and goal of all the earth. And his love 
for Serafina seemed to him not only to be an event in his life but 


to have some part in veiled and shadowy destinies and to have the 
blessing of most distant days: grey beards seemed to look out of 
graves in forgotten places to wag approval. . . . 
The sentence goes on; but need we quote further? It seems 
to us to be a stunt. 


VERMEER 


Vermeer of Delft. By E. V. Lucas. With an Introduction by 
Sir Cuartes J. Hotmes. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


It is extraordinarily difficult to find any explanation for the 
long neglect of Vermeer of Delft, any explanation, at least, that 
is at all consonant with the taste of to-day. It is a shock to 
us to find him ignored altogether, as Fromentin ignored him 
in Les Maitres d’ Autrefois, one of the best books ever written 
by a painter. But it is almost more of a shock to come upon 
the sixteen lines (out of nine volumes!) allotted to him by 
Smith in his Catalogue Raisonné, where he is classed with 
Ochtervelt as one of the more meritorious imitators of Metsu, 
or to read what the really erudite and keen-sighted Charles 
Blanc thought of the “ View of Delft” some sixty years ago, 
in his Histoire des Peintres. For Blanc was one of the first to 
admire Vermeer—the Vermeer of the “ Maidservant pouring 
Milk,” then in the Six Gallery and now in the Rijksmuseum 
at Amsterdam, which he pronounced worthy of Rembrandt. 
Yet his criticism of the “‘ View of Delft’ at the Hague, which 
to-day gives to Mr. Lucas “that heightened emotion, that 
choking feeling and smarting eyes which perfection compels,” 
is that its-execution is vulgar, its impasto brutal and its aspect 
monotonous. 

It is much easier to understand why Vermeer is almost 
inordinately admired at the present moment. The little 
masters of Holland are distinctly out of favour with the most 
esteemed critics, while (as our collections show) they make a 
strong appeal to popular taste. But an exception is made 
for Vermeer, so he can be enjoyed with a clear conscience by 
people who feel bound to be a little superior about Jan Steen 
or Pieter de Hoogh, and whose enthusiasm before the paintings, 
let us say, of Poussin or Ingres is not always wholly sincere. 
Vermeer’s pictures, too, are just rare enough to make him an 
admirable subject for what may be called the vicarious collector. 
No ordinary man can hope, out of dream-land, to possess a 
Vermeer of his own. But a fascinating game may be played 
(as Mr. Lucas has played it, though his score is not quite up 
to bogey) by travelling Europe and America to see and, if 
possible, to secure photographs of all his known works. Other 
commendable objects for the same game are Jan van Eyck, 
Piero della Francesca and the elder Brueghel. And then, 
again, Vermeer’s subjects are nearly always attractive ; the 
“Allegory of the New Testament” at the Hague is a sad 
exception, which one can only ascribe to the perversity of an 
opportune patron. So when Mr. Lucas describes the charming 
little “‘ Head of a Young Girl” in the same gallery, with all 
the emphasis of italics, as “‘ the most beautiful thing in Holland, 
his wsthetic judgment is surely swayed by a little touch of 
sentimentality. 

In his admirable introduction, Sir Charles Holmes, the most 
illuminating of writers on technique, insists on the intense 
sincerity—and therefore unconventionality—of Vermeer’s vision, 
which led him to accept the clear whiteness of a well-lighted 
room where most of his contemporaries bathed their interiors 
in what he well describes as an “ exquisite brown fog.” It was 
the same sincerity and unconventionality which brought about 
his acceptance of a near point of view, with the apparently 
disproportionate size of objects or persons in the foreground 
which it involves—a disproportion only too familiar to us from 
the results of amateur photography. This unusual tonality, 
with its preference for lemon-yellow and pale clear blue and 
exquisite modulations of white, was perhaps more largely 
responsible than we could guess for his neglect at the hands 
of whole generations of critics, before Biirger began his 
rehabilitation in the Gazette des Beaux Aris of 1866. Mellow- 
ness, often helped out by a little adventitious dirt, was the 
quality that connoisseurs expected to find in Dutch painting, 
and they may have felt for Vermeer the same subconscious 
distaste that elder contemporaries felt for the first pre-Raphaelites 
in England—a distaste which their conscious minds proceeded, 
as usual, to justify by a number of irrelevant arguments. 

But now that we like our pictures bright, Vermeer has — 
handsomely into his own. We still await the results 0 
Monsieur Swann’s prolonged study of his work, which have not 
so far been made accessible to the public. In the meantime, 
this latest tribute to his charm is in substance a republished 
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See SHELL Tested 


A number of prominent motor journalists have visited 
the Engine-Testing Laboratory where “ Shell” Spirit is 
tested, and have personally observed tests of ‘ Shell.’’ 
Extracts from their articles will be given in our announce- 
ments, and will be found to constitute the most remark- 
able Ty of the superiority of “Shell” Spirit ever 
published. 


2. CAPT, E. DE NORMANVILLE 


. . + I must refer to a remarkable engine in a 
testing laboratory in the South of England. . . . 
The engine is specially wpe os for testing the 
economy and power output of different grades and 
brands of petrol. . . . I was privileged to assist 
at a number of tests. . superiority of 
** Shell’? was so convincingly demonstrated 
that justice demands that it should be 
recognised. . . . You find the reason for the 
fact in their Borneo wells, the fuel from which 
contains a considerable proportion of benzol. 
There you get your non-pinking, economy, 
and power characteristics—a kindly gift from 
Nature.— Motor Owner. 


SHELL 


Nature’s Mixture of Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL-MEX Lrp. 
Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C2 
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“Barren the land since war swept through and 
round it, 
Empty the granaries till next year’s prime, 
And the Grim Reaper gathers his rich harvest 
Before his time.” 


HE CHRISTIAN WORKERS representing the FRIENDS 

OF ARMENIA amongst the Homeless Armenians seek- 
ing shelter in Alexandretta and other parts of Syria are 
making brave efforts to succour the Sick and Hungry. 
Driven from Home, Robbed of All, Left to Starve; 
their condition is pitiable. Every contribution received 
is being wisely and carefully apportioned. They plead 
to you to strengthen their hands. 


If you could SEE the distress you 
would hasten to help to your uttermost. 
Those who have worked amongst these 
stricken people for years have never 
known worse conditions than at present 
existing. 





Will You Send Some Help Now? 


The FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


Please send your Gifts addressed to Hon. Treasurer, 
E. WRIGHT BROOKS, Esq. Parcels of new or old 
clothing, carriage paid, for the Refugees, would be welcomed, 
addressed to the Secretary, 47 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. Please mention “ New Statesman.” 
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Fashion 


everywhere reflects Scotch Tweeds. 

For men’s sporting and town suits, 

for overcoats and ladies’ tailor- 
mades the rage is for 


Scotch Tweeds 


The astonishing vogue of Scotch materials is 
due to the fact that they can now be identified 
by a mark of origin, granted to the Scottish 
Woollen Industry by H.M. Board of Trade. 


The above mark guarantees the cloth to be 
Made in Scotland of Pure, New Wool 


Issued by The Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Assoc., Ltd., 27 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh. 
Pil 
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magazine article, illustrated with a dozen collotypes and a not 
very successful photogravure frontispiece, which only covers 
eight and forty pages by the help of large print and handsome 
margins. But admirers of Mr. Lucas’s other works will find 
a full share of enjoyment here, for he writes with unaffected 
gusto of the masterpieces he has seen and the hospitable butlers 
who have led him before them. 


PRICES, WAGES AND PROFITS 


Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920. By 
Artuur L. Bowtey, Sc.D., Professor of Statistics, 
University of London. Clarendon Press. Published on 
Behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
10s. 6d. 


Wages, Prices and Profits. A Report Prepared by the Labour 
Research Department. Preface by SipNeEyY WEBB. Labour 
Publishing Co. 6s. 


Professor Bowley and the Labour Research Department 
have made in these twe books a very laudable attempt to clear 
up the confusion in which the important subject of prices and 
wages is involved. In both of them the reader will find a 
skilful handling of a vast mass of material, with much acute 
analysis and criticism and some definite conclusions. He will 
also find some discrepancies in the statistics and some conflict 
of views regarding the inferences to be drawn from them. He 
will, in a word, when he has finished his reading, be a wiser 
but not a certain man. Professor Bowley’s section on wages 
would have been improved if he had drawn on the great store 
of information compiled by Trade Unions. For the most part 
he seems to have contented himself with rearranging material 
that is already available in the publications of the Ministry 
of Labour, the Reports of the Coal Commission and the Com- 
mittee on Women in Industry and similar official documents. 
He adds little of his own by way of comment or elucidation 
to this material, much of which is not easily intelligible without 
more explanation than he gives of industrial peculiarities and 
varying wage systems and conditions. The section dealing 
with prices contains a great deal of valuable and original matter. 
But some of the figures he introduces are (like those drawn from 
the Report of the Sumner Cost of Living Committee, of which 
he was the most active member) vitiated by the emphasis laid 
on the view that changes in the cost of living must be measured 
not solely by ascertained changes in retail prices, but also by 
reference to actual changes in expenditure—a view which appears 
to ignore the fact that expenditure depends on income, and 
that it is preposterous to base on present expenditure (that is, 
on present income) a cost of living figure which is arrived at 
primarily for the purpose of ascertaining whether incomes ought 
to be increased. 

The Labour Research Department’s chapter on profit-making 
during the years 1914-1920 cannot, of course, be taken as a 
complete picture of the subject. But what it does tell us— 
based on information and statistics drawn mainly from the 
Economist, the Board of Trade Company Reports, the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners’ Reports and a number of Share Price 
Lists—makes interesting and often startling reading. The 
conclusion is that not only were very large profits made during 
the war, but that their largeness was persistently concealed 
during the war by the issue of bonus shares, by making fictitious 
additions to trading expenses which were in reality additions 
to property in the form of machinery, etc., by setting aside 
sums to imaginary reserve funds, when making up the profit 
and loss account, which in reality, though stated to be for some 
specific purpose such as the equalisation of dividends, merely 
went to swell the accumulated profits, by the device of over- 
depreciating property, by concealing secret reserves in the items 
** creditors’ and “ debtors,” and by the omission of certain 
property from the balance-sheet altogether, only to be brought 
in at some future date and capitalised by the issue of bonus 
shares. 

The judicious reader will very probably ask for more evidence, 
not because he doubts the general truth of this summary, but 
because he wants the particular truth and the whole truth. 
We do, indeed, want authoritative statistics, not only about 
profits, but about prices and wages. We could have them, as 


Mr. Webb shows in his Preface, with very little trouble, and we 
ought to have them. For it is “‘ sheer waste for the nation to 
go on quarrelling (with all the tension and ill-feeling that this 
involves) about the relative gains of landlords, capitalists and 
wage-earners, when the facts could be impartially ascertained 


and authoritatively promulgated, year by year, with no insuper- 
able difficulty and at relatively trifling expense.’ Meantime, 
while we are waiting for our rulers to mend their ways in this 
matter, we may be grateful to the authors of these two books 
for the help they give us in pursuing our quarrels. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rudolf Eucken: an Autobiography. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

There is a woolly self-satisfaction in this philosopher’s autobiography 
which makes it possible to understand his popularity. Before the war 
there were a great many people who wished to be assured that they 
were all right, that the world was all right, and that no serious dis- 
harmony threatened anyone. During the war Dr. Eucken was, as 
he had every right to be, enthusiastically pro-German. It will not 
surprise those who know his philosophy that he apparently did not 
approve not only of all that was done, but even of what he himself 
did. He signed the famous address of the scholars. “‘In form,” 
he says, “it was not happily conceived ; it was much too dogmatic 
and summary.” It is characteristic of him that he lectured diligently 
on the German character. (“‘ Even at Pesth in 1915 I gave a lecture 
that evoked general enthusiasm. The first statesman of the country 
took part in a banquet given in connection with it.”) It is also charac- 
teristic of him that when attendances at his lectures fell off (in October, 
1916) he felt “a certain cooling of the heart ’” and found in the poor 
attendance “a clear indication that the national spirit was ebbing.” 
The same enviable vanity marks the earlier chapters of this book, 
which is perhaps one of the dullest autobiographies that our time has 
produced. 


The Mysteries and Christianity. By Jomn Guasse. Oliver and Boyd. 
10s. 6d. 

Dr. Glasse’s essay is a careful account of the present position of our 
knowledge as to the connection between Christianity and the Pagan 
Mysteries, especially Mithraism; he also endeavours—and here his 
work is more useful—to reduce to some order the great mass of scattered 
information about primitive religions collected by missionaries and 
anthropologists. Dr. Glasse was a diligent reader ; but he read with 
care rather than discretion and is apt to quote authors of very different 
value as if they were identical in importance. There is a great differ- 
ence, for instance, between the conclusions of van Menen or Steck and 
the- work of Schweitzer. Reinach may be quoted as an authority 
as to what “ingenious savants ” say about Christianity and baptism ; 
but Dr. Glasse should have warned his readers that what the savants 
guess, and what Dr. Reinach is convinced of, is not always 
evidence. Perhaps the most remarkable thing in this essay of a 
Presbyterian divine is his statement that the study of the mysteries 
“‘has thoroughly undermined the position of the Protestants. It is 
the sacramentarians who really are in closest harmony with the teaching 
of the New Testament, and they are entitled to claim it.”” Dr. Glasse’s 
book can be recommended to those who need a popular introduction 
to modern liberal Protestantism. 


Under the Searchlight. By VioLter DoueGias-PENNANT. Allen and 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

In April, 1918, Miss Douglas-Pennant became Commandant of the 
W.R.A.F. ; in August, 1918, she asked leave to resign her post, but 
her resignation was refused. Ten days later she was dismissed. A 
Committee of the House of Lords was appointed to enquire into this 
dismissal, and the result was a finding in favour of the Air Ministry. 
This long book (450 odd pages) is Miss Douglas-Pennant’s case against 
this finding. It is doubtless a satisfaction to her to feel that she 
has stated her case with the greatest completeness possible ; but 
in so doing she has defeated her end. A pamphlet bringing out a 
few strong points might have been widely read, but a treatise this 
size and price can hardly find many readers, although the recrimina- 
tions and counter-accusations of Miss Douglas-Pennant and Dame 
Furse, when once a reader has made himself a specialist in them, 
are not dull. But how few readers ever will ? 

A Short History of the International Language Movement. By ALBERT 
Lton Guérarp, Fisher Unwin. 2Is. 

An Esperantist or Idist is for most people merely a crank, and 
certainly the international language movement has proved one of the 
most fertile fields for that strange species of humanity who are some- 
times “the salt of the earth,” sometimes bores, and sometimes both. 
An appendix to this interesting book by Mr. Guérard reveals the fact 
that more than seventy-five international languages have been invented 
since 1850, and that therefore the internationalists, instead of decreas- 
ing the Babel of tongues, are actually increasing it by the birth of one 
new language every year. The notion of linguistic simplicity held by 
some of the inventors may be gauged by the fact that in Volapuk, 
which at one time had a considerable following, a verb can take 505,440 
different forms. Nevertheless, as Mr. Guérard’s book shows, the 
Invention and adoption of an international language is a matter of 
real and practical importance, and Esperanto, at least, if not one or 
two other movements, has risen well above the stage of crankism. 
This book gives an admirable account both of the problem itself and 
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TO SAVE THE 5 
SHIPWRECKED / 


WANTED 


One Million Men and Women 
Who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles 
of coast. Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings ; 
and the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. During the first | 
quarter of this year it has received 128,000 Five Shillings. 

It still urgently needs 872,000 Five Shillings. 

Will you be “*Qme im a Million”? 

If so please send your Five Shillings TO-DAY. 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Sevretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 




















FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 











STEINWAY HALL 


Lower Seymour Street (behind Selfridge’s). 
Public Lectures - SUNDAY EVENINGS, 7.30 p.m. - Public Lectures 


Two exceptional Lectures of deep interest to every thinking man and 
woman will be given by Captain 8S, RANSOM, 


May 7- SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE (1.) 
May 14 - ” ” ” ” (IL) 











—=—= 


ADMISSION ls, Some Free Seats. 
General information from the Theosophical Society, 23e Bedford Sq., W.C.1 








“BOOKS. AT BARGAIN PRICES. _ 


Send for a copy of catalogue, and ask for your name and address to be registered 
for future issues. All ks are in new condition. No secondhand books sold. 


WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 














~ PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. — 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
*“ MISALLIANCE,” by BeRnarp SHAw. 
Last performance Tuesday next (May 9). Everyman Company, prior to Continenta 
visit in ‘THE PIGEON,” by Joun GaLswortTHy. First performance Wednesday, 
May to, and ““ YOU NEV ERCAN TI TELL,” by BERNARD SHAW, commencing May 15th. 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 


By cnath 10 
The LEON M. LION—J. T. owners N SEASON of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


NIGHTLY AT 8.30. MATINEES, Weps. & SATS., AT 2.30. 
A New Comedy by Jomn GALSworTEY, 


ERNESTTHESIGER. WINDOWS MARY ODETTE. 


“Wrr AND LAUGHTER—THOUGH GALSWORTHY.” 









































IT IS NOT TOO LATE| 





All over the world to-day economic distress is 
painfully evident, but nowhere are conditions so | 


desperate as in Russia. The most devastating 





famine ever recorded has been raging for nearly | 
| a year, and the reports of conditions now | 
prevailing are most heart-rending. 


OVER THIRTY MILLION PEOPLE ARE 
AFFECTED BY THE FAMINE, for the most 


part simple hard-working peasants. Many 
of them must die, but many millions can 


still be saved if help is given AT ONCE. 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 











A Worker writes: — 


“We noticed a little fellow of 9 or 10 years of 
age, who had come to the Relief Kitchen of the | 
village for two rations, neither of them for him- 
self. He stumbled away across the snow hugging 
the can of soup and cup of cocoa, with two bread 
rations buttoned under his coat. His face was 
colourless, the lips drawn back. He was shiver- 
| ing and crying tearlessly, as so many do. .. . 
| The soup and bread were handed over to the 
two younger children, and the boy stood watch- 
ing them, following every movement of the wooden | 
spoons, but not attempting to take anything for | 


himself.” 


THOUSANDS OF POLISH PEASANTS, who had 
| found asylum in Russia, have now returned to 
| devastated homes, without food, clothing, seed, | 
cattle or agricultural implements. Funds are 
| urgently needed to help these homeless refugees 

to bare necessities to begin life again. Send 
| your gift earmarked “Poland” to Friends’ 
| Relief Committee, Room 5, 10 Fetter Lane, 
| London, E.C. 4. 


This appeal is issued by the Friends’ Relief Committee, 
which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund, 
and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
if desired, be earmarked for any of these three Funds, should 
be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 5, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. Gifts in kind and 
clothes (new or partly worn) may be sent to the Friends’ 
Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


“In the Volga Valley.” Extracts from Evelyn Sharp's 
Diary. Nowon Sale. Price 6d. 
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of the various attempts to solve it. The Peace Conferences and post- 
peace Conferences, which brought together so many men of different 
tongues, and the annual meeting of the League of Nations Assembly, 
have given a great impetus to the movement and have convinced 
many sane, practical men of its importance. The problem has, in 
fact, already engaged the attention of the League itself, and the League 
is probably the most suitable body for dealing with it. 


The Cruise of the Kawa: Wanderings in the South Seas. By 
Watter E, Traprocx. Putnam. 10s. 

The Cruise of the Kawa is a book that appears to have been written 
in a fit of high spirits. The adventures in Polynesia of Walter E. 
Traprock, “‘editor, war correspondent, author, Jack-of-all-trades, 
mostly literary and none lucrative,” Reginald K. Whinney, “ scientist, 
world wanderer, data demon, and a devil when roused,” Herman 
Swank, ‘“‘ Bohemian, artist and vagabond,” and Captain Ezra Triplett, 
hard-bitten mariner, who sailed the yawl for them, are described in a 
boisterous vein. American humour is nothing if not thorough, and the 
high-pitched burlesque is sustained ; but perhaps the trappings of the 
book, the publisher’s note, the dedication, the summaries of the 
chapters, and above all the illustrations, are the best part of it. The 
book must have been a source of amusement to its author; it was 
probably more fun to write than it isto read. The amusement it pro- 
vokes is not of a very subtle order : the Filbert Islands, fantastic scene of 
our crew’s adventure, are not an important literary discovery, and 
they will not rank with Lilliput or Erewhon. The story has some of 
the good qualities of a funny film. 


THE CITY 


HE average City man has no illusions as to the Budget ; 
he knows that neither the financial position nor the 
trade outlook justifies the reduction in the Income Tax, 

but he holds the view that a lower Income Tax may act as a 
stimulus to trade, and is quite prepared to sacrifice the future 
for the present. The Mexican Eagle issue of 7,000,000 7 per 
cent. cumulative first preference shares of 10 Mexican gold 
dollars each at par (20s. 6d.) is interesting, for the shares are 
repayable at 21s. each, by means of the high sinking fund of 4 
per cent. per annum, and the whole issue has to be redeemed 
not later than April, 1947. The Mexican Eagle Company has 
no debentures, and this provision as to repayment renders the 
preference shares better than the debentures of many another 
company. English law does not permit a company to issue 
redeemable shares, but the Mexican Eagle, being registered 
under Mexican law, is able to do what an English company 
could only carry out by means of an issue of income bonds. 
The particulars of the Mexican Eagle given in the prospectus 
should be gratifying to holders of the company’s securities, 
and these 7 per cent. cumulative first preference shares are, 
in my opinion, a most attractive high-yielding holding for per- 
manent investment. Markets generally are a little uncertain, 
but gilt-edged stocks look like going higher, and there are signs 
of increased activity with higher prices among tea and rubber 


shares. 
* * - 


Speaking generally, the premiums charged by the insurance 
companies for fire insurance policies must be more than adequate, 
for, when a municipality, a group of municipalities, or other 
large undertaking carries some of its own insurance, it almost 
invariably makes a profit by so doing. The risk run by any 
single undertaking doing this is, of course, that in the event of a 
heavy loss occurring in the first year or so before reserves have 
been built up, it may suffer, as it does not then enjoy the benefit 
of the law of averages. In the case of municipalities this has 
been overcome by the Municipal Mutual Insurance (Associated 
Local Government Authorities), Limited, 16 Finsbury Square, 
E.C. 2, which was established in 1903 by local government 
authorities for municipal insurance of all kinds, which charges 
the lowest rates of premium, and already has a premium income 
exceeding £125,000; some six hundred local authorities do 
business with it, and the funds and the profits belong to the 
policy-holders, who also elect the Board of Management. Readers 
who are members of municipal bodies should inquire if their 
authorities insure with this mutual fund, and, if not, should 
obtain particulars and get the matter referred to their financial 
committee as a practical anti-waste measure. What applies 
to fire insurance would seem also to relate to workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, for, in the report of the Scottish Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, a large combination of malleable iron 
manufacturers, I observe the following note: 

For some years the company has not insured against its liability 
for workmen’s compensation, and has charged against profits an 
annual sum less than the premium that would have been payable 
to an insurance company, with the result that after meeting claims 


a reserve fund of £30,000 has now been accumulated and appears 
in the balance-sheet as a separate item. 
* * * 

There is a general impression that you can insure against 
almost anything and that people often bet, as it were, with an 
insurance company or Lloyd’s underwriters,and during the war 
one was always reading of the premiums charged for insurances 
either against or for the war ending by a certain date. That 
there are legal limits, however, to this sort of insurance 1s shown 
by an interesting decision in the Courts the other day, which 
arose in connection with cases resulting from the winding up of 
the London Commercial Reinsurance Office, Limited. Certain 
policies had been taken out with that company to cover the risk 
of peace not being declared between Great Britain and Germany 
by March 31st, 1918. Mr. Justice Lawrence held, however, 
that although these policies were issued on the printed form 
used for marine insurance policies, they did not come under 
the heading of marine insurance, and the question arose whether 
they were forbidden by the Life Assurance Act, 1774, which 
prohibits insurance where the person taking out the policy has 
no interest. The question was whether these policies were 
insurance on some event in which the insured had no interest 
within the meaning of that Act. The Judge found that the 
insured parties had no insurable interest, and gave his opinion 
that the policies were gaming or wagering policies. The claim- 
ants, therefore, could not recover either the amounts insured 
or the premiums they had paid. In plain language, this means 
that if you are organising an open air féte for profit and insure 
against rain, such insurance is perfectly legal, but if you take 
out such an insurance and cannot prove that you would suffer 
any pecuniary loss if it did rain, you are merely entering into 
a betting transaction and have no legal claim; which seems 


common sense as well as sound law. 
* * * 


The chaotic condition of Europe is hitting all sorts of businesses, 
and the great international food combination of Nestlé’s has to 
announce a loss for the first time in its history, which extends 
over half a century. This concern is much more than a con- 
densed milk undertaking, and has something like sixty factories 
throughout Europe and America ; in fact, although it is a Swiss 
company, a considerable amount of American capital is interested 
in it. The report and accounts for last year show a total loss 
of 93,184,240 Swiss francs, or nearly £4,000,000, made up as 
follows : 

On trading .. ee es oe oe 

Loss on exchanges oa ee -- Frs. 30,884,792 

Depreciation of stocks Frs. 80,158,171 
For 1920 there was a net profit of 31,539,900 Swiss francs. In 
addition, the company’s associated undertakings in various 
parts of the world show losses aggregating 14,116,300 Swiss 
francs. A Swiss business friend tells me that the company 
entered into contracts some time ago, for years ahead, against 
payment in European currencies, and this is no doubt the explana- 
tion of the heavy loss on exchange, for seeing that it takes five 
times as many marks to equal a Swiss franc to-day as it did a 
year ago, there must be a heavy loss on all deliveries effected 
against payment in marks at prices fixed a year ago. It is 
just twelve months ago that the company issued in London 
£2,000,000 of preference shares, so British investors have not 
done very well thus far in this world-famed company. The 
directors state, however, that their sales are now more than 
double the highest pre-war figures, and that they are going to 
put forward some scheme of capital reorganisation. 

A. Emi Davies. 


Frs. 32,141,277 
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ensures regular and early delivery. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


THE COUNCIL invite applications ations for the appointment of PRIN- 
CIPAL of the College. Salary £1,500 per annum, with house. The 
Principal must be a member of the urch of England. All infor- 
mation, and forms of application, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Applications should be forwarded by 


rst June. 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 











for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 


: Central 1515 and 
and Cable Address : 
Established in 1819. 


oe oor trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus.» 
vols., privately printed, £3 ros. ; —— _ — “ Ry Gibbon’ 

eaited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s.; Froude’s Short udies English in 
Ireland and History England, 19 vols., hail morocco, fine set, £0 6; Farnol’s 
The Broad way, illus. by Brock, 1912, 308.; Butler’s Birds of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 3538., pub. s 8s.; Adventures Gil — 


plates, Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare 
set, 7 vols., £2 28.0d.; Johbnson’s tives 
and their 


Brangw — L.P. eo . 
copy, £3 38.; Suess Face 4 43.5 ey — 
Morality Play, Wiccardl Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Liven 6 vols. 1819, £228.; Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient 5 a ee i 78.3 Holland and am, ill splendid 
by Bartlett, a t 1840, £2 2s.; Baxter ts, the Pictures 
Baxter, just issued a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 
3 ; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “‘ Memorial” edit., 7 vols., {£5 
’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, 
In the Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun 


7741. 





Edits., 7 vols., {10 108. ; Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., rst Edits., 
£4 108. ; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, - £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, 
large paper wor Villon £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you want 
a book and have failed to fin it elsewhere me. I am the most expert 


’ 1912; ; * ae 


other Beerbohm rst Edits s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Jim, 1900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales at Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1 7 ; Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912.—-_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, ohn Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 10s.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s.; John’s British 
Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d.; Dostoevsky’s Works, 12 vols., 

£4 108.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.) 5D Decameron, illus., 2 vols. 1358. 
(pub. £3 38.); Art of Extempore Ss) Z, 48. 6d. ; 's Works, 12 vois., £3 12s. 

Memoirs of Grammont, 2 vols., etchings, Vizetelly, a: ; "Farrer s English Rock Gardens, 
2 vols., £3 38.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Punch, 1oo vols., in 25 hf. 
morocco, {12; Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 21s.) ; Pepys’ "Diary, 4 vols., 20s.; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, 42s.; Trall’s Sexual Physiol and Hygiene, 4s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 books want List free.—HOoLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 

Arnold Lorand, M.D. Ro 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr.paid. Catalogue 
post free—Tuw Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 








LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novela, 1 Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
ey Music and to Mr. BUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No r g fees. _— unessential. New authors wanted. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











ART GALLERY. 
GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 


- ONDON 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open May 8th to June 3rd (all day Saturdays). Admission rs. 3d. 
HEAL AND SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


ERNE BAY.—To Let, furnished, small four-roomed Bungalow, 
in a situation, with glorious views over sea and country. Main drainage, 
and water. Well-stocked den. 15 minutes from station.—Apply 
Mrs. Eat DAvIEs, The Outlook, Herne Ba 


ESTMINSTER EMBANKMENT.—On the third floor, over- 
looking river and garden, to Let (furnished) Sitting-room (sofa-bed), small 
m (small single bed) and kitchen. Use of bathroom and telephone. 
ph me £2 108. a week.—Apply Mrs. McArtwur, 48 Grosvenor Road, 
n I. 


YDE, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Furnished House (2 Sitting-rooms, 3 
Bedrooms) To Let for Short Periods, with services of excellent resident 
Cook- Housek: . From 3 gns. inclusive. Near golf course.—Miss A. 

BRACKENBURY, Coombe Hay, Pellhurst Road. 




















C= AND REST (with board residence) in homely country 
> oi (outside sanitation). Terms 6s. daily.—Miss WuEapon, Berwick, 
Sussex. 





UMMER SCHOOLS 
Premises to Let during August. 
Extensive gardens, tennis courts, etc. 

NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


Vy ELL-FURNISHED FLAT to Let; sitting-room, bedroom, 
kitchen, gas-cooker, {2 10s. weekly.—Apply Miss PosTLeTmwairts, 
27 Warwick Chambers, Pater Street, Kensington, W, 8. 


TUDIO FLAT.—Well furnished. Two rooms, one very large with 

3 windows on river. Bath, geyser. End of May for four months. Suit one 
lady. 358. weekly. ba — by appointment.—Write Miss McCrossan, 

126 Cheyae Walk, Chelsea, S.W 


ae ~~ COTTAGE, near Petworth, Sussex. Five rooms, 
very nice garden. End of May for four months. 25s. weekly. No short 
References.—Apply Miss McCrossan, 126 Cheyne Walk, 


CONFERENCES.—Large School 
Easy reach London. Country surroundings. 
Catering and attendance.—Box 739, 
London, W.C. 2. 


and 











lets. Suit writer. 
Chelsea, S.W. ro. 


TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated house, 
London, N.W.1 district. References fr . 2 gms. Rooms, 
dinner ‘and all meals on Saturday and Sunda —Box 735, New STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, Wea. 


Eta LET, Thanet, 4-roomed Furnished Bungalow. Open, bracing 
situation. Main water. Now till mid-June.—MILter, Campden, Glos. 











AMPING quarters, near sketching-grounds, West Sussex. Indi- 
viduals, small parties of ladies or family.—C. H. Nicmoxixs, Ballinger Grange, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 











OVELIEST SURREY.—Board-Residence.—BOTTLE, Rudgwick, 
Horsham. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

Gentlemen and Ladies. First CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
May 26. ITALIAN & SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gns. 

June 3. DENMARK, SWEDEN & NORWAY (Overland). 5 weeks. 98 gns. 
July 11. TYROL & OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 


Programmes from Miss BisHor, F.R.G.S., 
London, S.E. 19. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341 


159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 








| LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


___Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 











NOW READY. 
oe to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free.—THE 
NeEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2 

















REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 





House. 
Gas stove 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERs. 
(Cookery diploma.) 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
a light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
d Mrs. Masstncuam, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 











ORNWALL.—Guest House. Vegetarians preferred. Beautiful 
position on Mounts Bay. Highly recommended.—Wakrp, Southcote, Penzance. 








MAY Number. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


4s. net. 
CONSTABLE LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) 






AND 


Now Ready. 
BOMBAY SYDNEY 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on “MODERN VIEWS OF INDO- 
EUROPEAN ORIGINS” will be given by Dr. PETER GILES, 
Litt.D., LL.D. (Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge), at THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.), on FRIDAYS, MAY 12th and roth, at 5 p.m. The Chair at 
the first Lecture will be taken by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, F.R.S., Fellow 
of St. Se College, Cambridge. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TIC - Syllabus obtainable on application to the undersigned. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ The Idea of Personality in Sufism ” 
will be given by Dr. R. A. NICHOLSON, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. (Lecturer 
in Persian in the University of Cambridge), at THE SCHOOL OF 
ORIEN.AL STUDIES (Finsbury Circus, E.C.2), on WEDNES- 
DAYS, MAY 17th, 24th and 31st, at 5 p.m. The Chair at the First 
Lecture will be taken by Sir Denison Ross, C.LE., Ph.D., Director of 
the School of Oriental Studies. Syllabus obtainable on — 
to the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


LEPLAY HOUSE EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 


MOTOR TOUR IN BRITTANY, 
2nd to 11th June (Whitsuntide). 











A SURVEY OF SCENERY AND SOCIAL, LIFE IN NORTH AND SOUTH 
BRITTANY, UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS, VISITING ST. MALO, ST. BRIEUC, 
MORLAIX, QUIMPER, VANNES AND THE MORBIHAN REGION. 

Full particulars (including other forthcoming tours) from :— 
MISS MARGARET TATTON, SECRETARY, 65 BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.1. 


SCHOOLS. 


|_ Mcerox PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
ay RR RRR k; 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 
The School is by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. { Pros. 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S&S KENSINGTON. 
A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 


14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For "gem apply to the Pruvcrpar, 
33 CouRTFIELD GaRDENS, LONDON, S.W. 5 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SOeEE. = ~nene. WEBSTER 
Diploma and former! headmistress School 


a on receives children, 3 to 8, A § 
the parents are abroad. Fee, oie gina, Sim: 

suitable food and health cmpliiens. On the 
from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
SageSute Educational aguey (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Square, 
W. 1), which represents many of the best schools and arranges for conducted 

outta of pupils. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat. 























|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education ou Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in confection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicworts and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 





UBLIC SPEAKING—MARION MCCARTHY. 
Specially graduated course re-opens Tuesday, May 9th.— Apply 16 Hallam 
Street, Portland Place, W.1. Langham 2530. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL ‘EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


SAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


: » - 
HE ARs VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the great part played in respira- 
tion by the Cranial Chambers. Breathing becomes full and easy, the voice 
resonant, the walk ~ mod and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and able to con- 
centrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment without need of opera- 
tions for affections Nose and Throat in children and adults; also for As 

Spinal Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged 
(7s. 6d. net), of — per Simpkin, . For consultation or books 
direct address : . ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE, 

ORNER SHOP, roomy house, main road. Central, low rent, 
lease. Large stock cameras, cycles, toys, gramophones, etc. Premises would 
equally suit wholesaler, Behery, , eee, furniture, etc. £550, all.—Screnriric 

EXCHANGE, 19 Chalk Farm Road, N.W. 


ANTED, set of THR NEW STATESMAN complete from the first 
7. What offers ?—Apply K., c.o. Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, 
S.W. 




















HE STREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—A school for children between the ages of 3 and 12 
years. Modern methods. Dr. Yorke Trotter's rhythmic method and 

Margaret Morris dancing taught. A limited number of boarders taken.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year 


ar. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delight fully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURYTHMICS TAUGHT. 








CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS ecting considerable 

reductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY.—Particulars and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. DupLEY Symon, M.A. 











N?2: 287, a NEW STATESMAN, Oct. 5, 1918.—One or two copies 
wanted wan: —Write PUBLISHER, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2 





UTO SUGGESTION AND HOW TO PRACTISE IT.” 
Most useful book published on the subject, 1s. 1d. post free.—Write 
Auto Press, c/o CowiEs, 17 Gresham Street, E.C. 2. 





EARN ADVERTISEMENT WRITING and earn {10 weekly 

in spare time, while qualifying for well-paid positions. Your work paid 

for during training.—Write for particulars and free lesson, Dept. B. 15, 
SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, W.C. 1. 


oO ~ ohn WRITERS.—Musical settings undertaken for approved 
verses suitable for immediate publication as songs.—Write to 
. CHEVALIER, Music PUBLISHER, AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 


OOK PLATES. 
Oszornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate. —LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E’ "> 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ’Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22] Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 
and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
Estd. over 20 years.—For in culars send stamped, 
envelope to the SecrEeTary, 16 N.S., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W.1. 








Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
W. 1. 











O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN ~fm—yg ~* 4 the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Cute, aoe age. fee {99 
per annum.—Full particulars from -g —A, 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8to18. Residence and Education {125 —_ 


Education without residence fe Fe .— Principal: Miss Auicz J. RoBimson, 
of Ne College, also he Maria y College. 











TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 
every description intelligently and Pm 4 undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P , Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. poemetiy and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. me years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HiLpiTcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 





OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


TY gscuet at bon (MSS., Testimonials, etc.) promptly and accurat 
executed at home.—Miss L. Matrinciy, Wire Mill Cottage, near 
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